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LACE-MAKING AT NOTTINGHAM. 


EW industries 
are more modern 
or more distinctly 
local than that of 
machine lace-mak- 
ing at Nottingham, 
grown gradually 
out of another 
and earlier manu- 
facture. Castle- 
topped Nottingham 
' frowning over the 
Trent has long out- 
lived its reputation 
as a stronghold 
intended originally 

to overawe the 
inhabitants of that great forest which 
stretched northward from the boundary of 
the nightingale to Eboracum. Carelessness 
on the part of monarchs only too liberal 
with what was not their own, and rapacity 
on the part of landholders has left little of 
the vast forest once the property of the 
nation. Nearly the whole of Sherwood 
has been gradually absorbed in the so-called 
“Dukery,”’ perhaps the most beautiful tract 
of forest land in England. This region, 
however, has become merely a playground 
for Nottingham, Sheffield, and the suburbs 
of Nottingham in which the lace manufacture 
is presently carried on. Perhaps the term 
suburb is here loosely applied, for the lace- 
manufacture of Nottingham is somewhat 
widely distributed in its environs, such as 
Basford, Kimberley, and other places of some 
importance, requiring railway communication 
with the town itself. Few facts in industrial 
history are more remarkable than the multi- 
plication of lace-factories large and small in 
and around Nottingham during the past few 
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years. For some reason the smart thriving 
town has been a focus of industry from very 
ancient times. When the castle, now a 
Museum of Art, was the frequent abode of 
King John, who had a hunting lodge in 
Sherwood Forest near Mansfield, despite that 
possibly mythical personage Robin Hood, the 
town was already in the hands of weavers, 
who made large quantities of woollen cloth, 
whether dyed of Lincoln green or not does 
not appear. The same industry prevailed 
when Roger Mortimer was captured in the 
castle, and when Charles I. raised his royal 
standard upon its highest turret; but be- 
tween these events and the stirring times 
before the first Reform Bill, during which 
its stronghold was burned to the ground, 
Nottingham had lost its cloth manufacture 
and acquired two others, the stocking and 
machine lace industries, the latter of which 
appears to have been a distinct outgrowth of 
Richard Lee’s famous invention. 

Before undertaking to describe the growth 
and practice of machine lace-making, it may 
perhaps be well to set forth briefly and 
broadly the process by which point-lace 
properly so-called grew, or rather degenerated, 
into the flimsy forms which encouraged its 
imitation in bobbin-net, for it should be 
borne in mind that the early forms of 
machine lace were very far from possessing 
the perfection subsequently accomplished by 
extreme refinement of ingenuity, and con- 
stant practice quickened by keen competi- 
tion. It would be rash to aver at the present 
moment, when plenty of engines are made, 
which in the words of Lord Charles Beres- 
ford “ do everything but talk,” that it would 
be impossible to imitate the earlier, grander, 
and more massive forms of lace in the loom, 
but it may be imagined that they do not 
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NOTTINGHAM CAS1LE. 


From a Drawing by A. Morrow 


suggest such imitation as do the lighter 
forms. To make my meaning clear I will 


just indicate the distinct schools of hand- 
made lace properly so-called, referring earnest 
students to the more profound and exact 
treatises of Mrs. Bury Palliser and Mr. Alan 
Cole. It is with some regret that I find myself 
compelled to use a few foreign technical 
expressions simply because there is no proper 
English equivalent for them. In English, 
and sometimes also in French, the terms dis- 
tinguishing various kinds of lace are hope- 
lessly confused and blundering. To illustrate 
the difficulty which such loose nomenclature 
throws in the way of any writer who strives 
after some kind of accuracy I may mention 
that a large proportion of the so-called Irish 
lace exhibited at the Mansion House the 
other day was not lace at all, being made 
with the crochet-needle, and no more entitled 
to rank as lace than any other kind of 
knitting, netting, tatting, knotting, or other 
imitations of true lace. Another 
absurdity is the frequent employment by the 
French of the term point d Angleterre. 
Hardly any point-lace, properly so-called 

that is needle point-lace —has ever been made 
in England, and very little in Ireland until 
recently in the district of Youghal. Why, 
then, do French writers talk ecstatically of 
point d’ Angleterre? The answer is simple. 
While the point-lace proper was being made 
in its highest perfection at Venice and in 
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France, it was skilfully imitated in the pillow 
or bobbin-lace of Flanders, and this beautiful 
fabric was called in France point d’ Angleterre 
out of sheer ignorance. The term involves 
a twofold blunder, for the fabric was not 
point-lace at all, and if it had been could not 
have been made in England. It was, as a 
matter of fact, the beautiful pillow-lace of 
Flanders imported or smuggled into France 
while the deadly struggle between Louis 
XIV. and William of Orange was going on, 
in English ships. As it came through the 
hands of English merchants it was called 
point d’ Angleterre, just as the turkey was so- 
called because it was brought to England by 
the Turkey merchants who touched at Cadiz 
or Lisbon, and the rich Italian laces were 
called point d’Espagne because they were 
stolen from Spanish churches, or again as 
Turkey rhubarb, which comes from China, 
obtained its name by being brought by caravan 
overland to Turkey, and thence imported into 
this country. It will get rid of much difficulty 
if at the beginning of a discourse on lace it is 
understood that the hand-made article is of 
three kinds—-real point-lace made with 4 
needle, bobbin-lace, made on a pillow, and a 
third kind of which part is made with 4 
needle and part on a pillow. It will be also 
convenient to remember that “ bride” signi- 
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fies the small strip or connection of threads 
overcast with stitches which lashes together 
the heavy flowers in “rose,” or more accu- 
rately “raised” point. When this connect- 
ing membrane becomes closer and finer as in 
the later Venice point, point d’ Alencon, point 
d Argentan, and in the contemporary Brussels 
point gaze it is called the “réseau,” and is 
the general ground or body as distinguished 
from the flowers or pattern. The “ brides” 
then gradually grew into the “ réseau,” and 
in the latter form became the base from 
which in point d’ Alengon the flowered design 
was separated by a “cordonnet”’ or raised 
outline originally made of horsehair and 
stitched over. True point-lace is made with 
a needle on a piece of parchment on which 





early “rose’’ point, the laces of Alencon, 
Argentan and modern Brussels. The finest 
pillow-lace is the old Brussels, the various 
old Flanders laces known as point d’ Angleterre, 
the laces of Valenciennes and the “right 
Mechlin.” There are plenty of other laces, 
but these are the most distinct and noblest 
types. It is of little more use to discuss the 
various forms of guipure than to stray into 
the region of “Swiss embroidery,” tambour 
embroidery, or other needlework. 

One of the most modern of art products, 
lace, has yet had its schools, its history, 
its periods of perfection and of decadence. 
In pursuit of my plan of showing how a 
most difficult work was first brought within 
the range of machinery, it may be laid down 


SPECIMEN OF OLD FLANDERS PILLOW-LACE. 


the pattern has been traced, the “réseau ” 
or ground and flowers both being due to the 
same process. Pillow-lace is made by bobbins 
crossing and interlacing threads on a pattern 
made by pins stuck into a pillow, and various 
forms of so-called point appliqué by a com- 
bination of the two systems. 

However dry this introduction to the 
terminology of lace-making may appear, it 
will, I trust, save my readers an infinity of 
trouble in the long run. To illustrate my 
meaning more perfectly, I will cite as 
examples of true point-lace the Italian 
punto tagliato a fogliami, whereof numerous 
fine specimens exist and patterns for which 
fill the old Italian lace-books in the Art 
Library at South Kensington ; the Venetian 


with general accuracy that the grand period 
of handmade lace did not extend over at 
most a century and a half. In the portraits 
of Francis the First, Henri II., Charles IX. 
and their contemporaries, there is visible 
only the frilled collar which under Henri ITI. 
expanded into the ruff. It is not till we 
pass from Titian and Janet Clouet to Rubens, 
Rembrandt, and Van Dyck, that we find 
lace properly so called. The fine Italian lace, 
with heavy flowers connected with “ brides,” 
was first fully displayed in the falling collars 
of the Louis XIII. period. At that time 
the massive flowers were the lace itself, and 
these were simply bound together with 
“ brides,”” which were sometimes ornamented 
in various ways. The next step was the 
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Venice “ rose,”’ much finer, more delicate in 
design, and of exquisite execution. Fine 
pieces of this lace are of great value, and 
cannot be imitated except at enormous cost. 
Just as this manufacture was perfect a 
demand sprang up in France for finer, more 
aerial lace. The marquis of Moliére’s time, 


undersold by pillow-lace, a distinct move 
was made in a mechanical direction. What 
is more curious is, that after the “ Brussels 
heads” became the only wear of fine ladies, 
and “right Mechlin” the only fabric for 
the “Steenkirk”’ cravats, and ruffles of 
gentlemen of wit and humour about town, 





SPECIMEN OF FLEMISH PILLOW-LACE KNOWN AS POINT D’ ANGLETERRE. 


who wore the curious canons, or lace works 
spreading below the knee, asked for thinner 
and thinner lace. Hence the more modern 
point de Venise, the parent of recent point- 
lace. This delicate fabric was so largely im- 
ported into France that Colbert established 
the royal works at Alencon to prevent 
money from going out of the country. The 
Alencon work spread to Argentan, where the 
delightful ground called the réseau rosacé 
was largely produced. When _point-lace 
making died out in France it was trans- 
ferred to Brussels, where it is still carried to 
high perfection. I may note, as I pass on, 
that this fact helps to confuse the nomen- 
clature of lace, for while modern Brussels 
point gaze is by far the finest lace now made 
by hand, old Brussels is distinctly a pillow- 
lace. 
When _ point-lace proper 


began to be 


point d’Alencon itself became degraded into 
a narrow lace made in obvious imitation of 
Valenciennes and Mechlin, which at their 
best were very inferior to the matchless 
point. Marie Antoinette, who is made re- 
sponsible for a great quantity of lace, de- 
graded taste in this direction by introducing 
to fashion the lighter laces which served to 
decorate such airy fabrics as Indian muslin. 
At last, Alencon came to making a lace, 
semé de petits jois, only fit for frillings, 
quillings, ruchings, or whatever else they 
may be called. The fineness of the réseau 
had become of more importance than elegance 
of design. The “brides,” gradually developed 
into a fine ground or body, had devoured the 
pattern, which was reduced from the design 
of a lappet to the edging of a frill. 

It was this preponderance of groundwork 
and simplicity of pattern which evidently 
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set the bemused brains of Hammond at work. 
So far as the mesh or simple réseau is con- 
cerned, almost every known kind has since 
his time been produced by machinery. Be- 
tween 1760 and 1770 Crane, Else and 
Harvey, in London, Hammond, Lindley, 
and Holmes, in Nottingham, were striving 
to make lace net upon the stocking frame. 
Their efforts were not very successful 
until Hammond came to tht front. But 
some advances had been made. According 
to Mr. Felkin the machine called a “spoon 
tickler,” covering two needles and delivering 
the stitch on both, was probably invented 
by John Lindley and introduced by Thomas 
Taylor, a framesmith of Nottingham. But 
very little had been done before the day on 
which Hammond and his wife sat drinking 
in a public-house at Nottingham—then re- 
puted a notorious town for ale-bibbing. 
Hammond had improved the machine above 
referred to, and, so far as can be learned, 
was a clever workman, thoroughly conversant 
with the meshing art, but endowed with so 
little application and self-government as to 


broad lace border on his wife’s cap, and a 
lace caul, and thought he could imitate the 
fabric. Having borrowed some silk he 
went to work upon his frame, at his home 
in the Rookery, and produced a net which, 
with the assistance of his wife, was made 
into caps, having somewhat the appearance 
of lace and which met with a ready sale. 
He called the article Valenciennes lace, 
although it had no precise resemblance to 
that fabric. The title of Hammond to the 
rank of inventor of the Nottingham bobbin- 
net has been disputed strenuously, but the 
fact remains that he produced very saleable 
articles, and by making them obtained a 
precarious income, only labouring at irregular 
intervals to supply the most pressing neces- 
sities, “working by day and drinking by 
night ; thus passed several years of the life 
of this original machine wrought lace manu- 
facturer.” After this many improvements 
were made, the point-net, as it was called, 
being at last improved into the fast net, of 
which an immense quantity was made. Tens 
of thousands of people in Nottingham and 





TRUE POINT—SPECIMEN OF POINT D’ALENOCON. 


render his knowledge of very uncertain 
practical use. He and his wife appear to 
have been in the habit of drinking to excess 
together. In 1768 the happy pair were 
without money, credit, or regular employ- 
ment, and intoxicated into the bargain, when 
Hammond cast his lack-lustre eye upon the 


the neighbouring counties were in 1810 
employed in needle running and tambouring 
this net, an industry surviving in Ireland 
to the present day. 

The history of lace is not without that ro- 
mance which clings to the inventor, whether 
he be as unfortunate as Cort, Crompton, 
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THE MARKET-PLACE, NUTTINGHAM. 
From a Drawing by A. Morrow. 


and the first introducer of manganese into 
steel manufacture, or as successful as Sir 
William Armstrong, Sir Henry Bessemer, 
and Sir Joseph Whitworth. The story that 
Venetian point-lace, with its beautiful design 
and perfect make, was suggested to a girl 
whose lover had brought to her from the 
Southern Sea a present of coral has but a 


sorry pendant in Hammond, in a low pot- 
house, looking out of bleared and bloodshot 
eyes at his wife’s cap-border, until he thought 
he could make something like it ; but there 
is a prettier story told of John Heathcoat, 
whom the taunting remark of a pert lass stimu- 
lated to the remarkable inventions which 
helped to give Nottingham a new, and, so far 
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as can be judged, permanent industry. As Mr. 
Heathcoat told Mr. Felkin. “ When I was a 
boy at Long Whatton in Leicestershire, with 
my mother, a girl used to come in to see her, 
whose cousin had been employed at the fac- 
tory of one Dawson, in London, whom she 
described as having made a fortune by 
making lace upon machinery. On one of 
these calls the girl turned round to me and 
said, jocularly, ‘Why can’t you do so too, 
John?’ This fixed my attention so much 
that although it occurred forty years ago, it 
returns to my recollection even now.” Mr. 
Heathcoat, however, was one of an army of 
inventors pushing in the same direction, 
determined not to see any reason why what 
was done by Barbara Uttman with pins and 
bobbins on a cushion should not be equally 
well done by machinery. When it is con- 
sidered that modern mechanical lace-making 
bears about the same relation to simple 
weaving that a watch does to a wheelbarrow, 
it will be understood that detailed descrip- 
tions of the intricacies and varieties of lace- 
looms is entirely beyond the scope of a 
magazine article, if not beyond the patience 
of the reader. Point-lace making upon a 
marked parchment with a needle requires 
less ingenuity when the pattern is once 
drawn than technical skill, care, and time. 
The next step towards purely mechanical 
production is found in the pillow-lace said to 
have been invented by Barbara Uttman. In 
this the mesh is made in the following 
manner: a number of threads are attached 
to a round pillow, each hanging down in front 
of the cushion, and being attached to a 
bobbin supplying it with thread and serving 
fora weight. Each pair of adjacent bobbins 
is then twisted three half-turns, by throwing 
the bobbins over each other. The twisted 
threads are then severally separated, and 
crossed over pins stuck into the face of the 
cushion in a row. The like twist is then 
made by every pair of adjacent threads not 
before twisted, whence the threads become 
united sideways in meshes or loops. Lastly, 
by repeating the separation and the twisting, 
and proceeding onwards, the plain net fabric 
may be made of any required length. The 
advance from the simple process to the pro- 
duction of a pattern is almost as wonderful 
on the pillow as on the Jacquard machine, 
which may be seen at work today. Mr. 
Heathcoat, and the great army of inventors 
and improvers, among whom Mr. Birkin’s 
name demands special mention, found great 
difficulty in separating the bobbins for weav- 
ing purposes into warp and weft. When a 
Woman is seen working on a pillow with 
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many bobbins it seems “ altogether a maze.” 
But the clever framesmiths, perfectly ac- 
quainted with the stocking-frame, dissected 
the pillow-lace, pulling out the threads until 
Heathcoat saw his way to making bobbin-net 
by machinery. The first important machine 
devised by him may be considered as a 
mechanical pillow, and did for the mechani- 
cal making of lace, in relation to the pillow, 
what the jenny did for the spinning of yarns 
in relation to the old long-wheel. From the 
appearance of this contrivance the mechani- 
cal production of bobbin-net was an accom- 
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ON THE TRENT, NEAR KIMBERLEY. 
From a Drawing by A. Morrow. 


plished fact, and the production of machine 
lace steadily advanced, until a great develop- 
ment was brought about by the application 
of pierced bars and the use of the Jacquard 
apparatus on the principle of individual 
selection of threads in fancy machines. 

At no factory in or near Nottingham 
can practical lace-making be seen to better 
advantage than in the works of Mr. Birkin 
at Kimberley, where lace curtains of the most 
beautiful and complicated patterns are turned 
out in vast quantities. It is a pleasant little 
run by rail to Kimberley, giving, too, an 
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excellent idea of the great recent extension 
of Nottingham and the surrounding townlets 
consequent on the aggregation of the manu- 
facturing population. The distinction between 
two classes of buildings is not so clearly drawn 
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In and around Nottingham the transition 
from one condition to another is more gradual 
in the house, and easier to the man. Notting- 
ham, like Leicester, and, for that matter 
Birmingham, has, interchanging mechanical] 
for agricultural phraseology, its petite as well 
as its grande culture. Working with hired 
machines, a feature of Midland industries, a 
vast number of small manufacturers have 
opportunities of development, and with skill, 
ingenuity, and conduct often succeed in 
bridging the chasm which appears to be 
growing daily wider in the production of 
iron and steel and the spinning of cotton. 
But the various processes of lace 1sanufacture 
are better seen in a big mill like that of Mr. 
Birkin than in smaller works, although it may 
be mentioned once for all that the narrower 
laces are made several “ breadths” or pieces 
at once and afterwards divided. In the 
great mill at Kimberley the processes of 
making a lace curtain may 





WINDING THE COTTON YARN. 
From a Drawing ty A. Morrow. 


as in Lancashire. In some of the villages of 
the latter county there is no intermediate 
edifice between the huge and gaunt factory 
and the workman’s cottage, a striking con- 
trast suggesting the wide gulf which separates 
capital from labour, and master from man. 





be traced from the arrival 
of the yarn from Lancashire 
to the completion of the 
curtain, all but bleaching 
and what is called finishing. 
Except in the work of de 
signing, making working 
drawings, setting the loom, 
and actual weaving, a large 
part of the work is done by 
girls and boys, the former 
of whom, neatly and trimly 
clad, and of quiet and modest 
demeanour, compare favour- 
ably with the workwomen 
of many other towns in 
England. One of the first 
and simplest pieces of the 
work to be done is the 
winding of the cotton yarn 
from the spools on which it 
is bought on to the bobbins 
of which as many as three 
thousand are frequently em- 
ployed upon one of the 
newest machines, in itself 
a wonder, the product of 
three or four generations of 
active brains. This work is 
done entirely by girls. 
While the material is in 
course of preparation in 
the lower rooms of the factory, the design 
is being prepared in the altitudes to 
which the ascent is made easy by a lift. 
The local School of Art and Design had 
already done good work when the new 
administration of the department of Science 
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MENDING LACE CURTAINS. 
From a Drawing by A. Morrow. 


and Art, and the conversion of Nottingham 
Castle into a museum in close connection 
with South Kensington, gave new impetus 
to the arts of design. The improvement in 
the entire artizan class has been perhaps 
more marked in Nottingham than in any 
other part of the United Kingdom. To a 
large lace factory like that described are 
attached, not only one or more designers 
but. several draughtsmen, who make the 
working drawings from which the Jacquard 
cards are made and perforated in order to 
guide the threads into the desired pattern. 
The setting of a loom for making curtains of 
highly ornamental design is a serious busi- 
ness, and when set it demands the attention 
of a skilled workman. Machine bobbin-net, 
when quite plain is made by the to and fro 
movements of the “carriages” and their 
bobbin-threads, together with the lateral 
motions of the various sets of threads, 
whether warp or bobbin. Figured or fancy 
net is produced by the like movements ; only, 
instead of being of the whole of each set, 
and constantly similar in their operation, in 
making fancy net or machine lace, some are 
between the warp threads, some laterally to 
the extent of one mesh, some to the distance 
of two, three, or more meshes—some to the 
right, some to the left—the warp threads, 


too, instead of being separated into two 
divisions only, are separated into many, each 
of which is susceptible of the lateral move- 
ment independently of the others. It is by 
the splitting as it were of the warp and 
the modifications of the lateral movements 
that all the numerous varieties of machine- 
made lace are produced, such as cloth work 
or fining, open mesh work or bullet-hole, 
thick threads surrounding or veining flowers 
and leaves, as in point d’ Alengon, besides the 
great number of different meshes, blonde, 
Mechlin, Valenciennes, and others. Much 
of the present complexity of the machines 
which bewilder the visitor to gaze upon and 
deafen him with their clatter, is due to the 
mechanism by which the lateral movements 
are produced. The warp threads are placed 
in several divisions, each moving to the right 
or left independently of the other, and the 
bobbin threads are similarly classed in several 
divisions, each moving without reference to 
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the others. Thus an infinite, and, to the 
unpractised eye, almost maddening variety 
of movements is brought about, and the most 
intricate patterns produced by a machine 
which appears to possess intelligence of its 
own. Despite the great width of the 
machine, its complexity and intricacy, as 
well as the diversity and delicacy of the 
work it performs, the construction and ad- 
justment is so exact as to make the workman 
no more than a vigilant and intelligent 
spectator. He is certainly very alert. As 
the triumph of human ingenuity before him 
goes on with its work his eye runs to and 
fro, noticing the thousands of threads, bobbins, 
carriages, points, and guides passing rapidly 
before him. This vigilance, like that of the 
four-loomer in a Lancashire spinning-shed, is 
mainly called into requisition by the variable 
quality of the raw material. Good as the 
yarn is on the averege, there will occur in 
millions of yards defective bits of soft ill- 
twisted cotton which may spoil his work or 
stop his progress. An ill-tied knot in winding 
may cut down threads, which, if unseen, may 
cause damage costing the man days and the 
employer pounds to repair. Silk, much used 
for warp on account of its great strength 
as compared with cotton, weight for weight, 
is also apt to give trouble if it is unevenly 
reeled. 

It is almost with a sense of relief that one 
finds that lace, whether of curtain or narrower 
width is rarely quite perfect, but requires 
careful overlooking to detect holes and other 
faults to be presently repaired by hand. In 
certain complex fabrics it is also found 
necessary to cut away the edge between the 
various dents of the dentelle and also the con- 
necting links between certain ornaments. 
Thus a great deal of hand work is required 
to supplement the mechanical production of 
lace. Human hand and brain are required 
to imagine and design, and also to draught 
patterns and to set and work the machines 
which “can do everything but talk.” Human 
hands are also required to cut the lengths of 
lace from one another, and to prune and 
adjust them to a merchantable level of 
excellence. Very many pairs of quick eyes 
and neat hands are employed in getting lace 
ready for the sale. 

It must not be imagined that when machine 
lace is designed, set in the loom, woven, cut 
and trimmed, inspected and repaired that it 
is ready for the market. On the contrary, 


it requires what is called “ finishing ’’—that 
is to say, starching, bleaching, and gassing, 
to remove the superfluous hair. These opera- 
tions are conducted with wondrous celerity, 
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and the “finishers” have every reason to 
congratulate themselves on the success of 
their operations. ‘“ Gassing’’ may be defined 
as burning off the fluff of the cotton or silk 
yarn by passing the lace through the flame 
of gas, on the same principle that a singeing 
lamp is applied to horses. Singed or gassed, 
and bleached or dyed as the case may be, 
machine lace is next “dressed,” that is to 
say, so treated with starch and gum as to 
present a merchantable and attractive appear- 
ance. It is said that a piece of cotton net 
may be increased to three times it weight by 
dressing, and made so stiff that its edges will 
cut through the skin like a saw. This is 
only an instance of what can be done with 
net intended for the foundations of bonnets 
and similar purposes. Equal skill is shown 
in the ornamentation of the cheap spotted 
black lace now in great demand. The finer 
black spotted nets for veils are curiously 
classed as “ face-goods,” the narrower widths 
only extending to the tip of the nose, being 
farther distinguished as “ Kiss-me-quicks.” 
In the finer qualities of black spotted lace, 
the spots are of silk or of chenille. Lace 
dotted with chenille put in by hand after the 
net is finished has been very popular for 
some time past. This chenille, as its name 
indicates, resembles the caterpillar known 
as a “woolly bear,” and is actually black 
silk plush formed around a wire. From the 
roll of chenille a little bit is cut off to make 
each spot. The quantity of hand work 
required to make these goods naturally keeps 
up their price, and a cheap imitation is made 
by stamping on to the net spots made of a 
composition of soot, and which, seen at a 
little distance, fairly convey the idea of a 
fluffy instead of a solid substance. 

During the last few years great improve- 
ments have been made in the best qualities 
of black lace made in Nottingham and the 
surrounding district. Some of the samples 
of veiling net for bonnet strings, are ex- 
ceedingly delicate and beautiful. Chantilly 
lace is imitated with great skill, but perhaps 
the triumph of ingenuity in this department 
of lace-making is in the imitation of the Barce- 
lona and other Spanish laces, which not only 
deceive the eye but have somewhat of the 
rich heavy “feel” of the original. Of the 
bleached and tinted or coloured laces, the 
latter of which are a recent feature of the 
lace trade, some of the most successful have 
been those in the manner of what is called 
“old Genoese”” and some of the later forms 
of Venetian point in which the different 
kinds of réseau or ground are imitated with 
wonderful skill. When so much as this has 
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been accomplished it is not so very surprising 
to find the raised outline or cordonnet of 
Alencon fairly imitated. 

Perhaps, however, considered merely as imi- 
tations, the most successful are the machine- 
made flowered and the hand-run Mechlin, 
that is to say of the white laces. The 
exquisitely light texture of Mechlin and 
Valenciennes, coupled with the fact of their 
being originally bobbin laces, early marked 
them for imitation with the effect of extin- 
guishing the Bedfordshire and Buckingham- 
shire hand-made lace. When used for what 
I am told are called “quillings” or “ruchings”’ 
the imitations of these aerial fabrics are 
very difficult to distinguish from the original, 
but the case is different with true point-lace, 
which is more frequently laid on flat than 
“gathered” like the lighter fabrics. Ata 
little distance the imitations of point de Venise 
and point d’Alencon may escape detection, 
but when seen closely by a practised eye 
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the difference is of course distinguishable. 
Rather as a tour de force, than on account of 
its actual beauty, we are called upon to 
admire the imitation Honiton, in which 
the brides picotées of the grand old Italian 
lace are almost reproduced by machinery. 
Great ingenuity, too, is shown in the repro- 
duction by machine of that composite make 
of Brussels known as point Duchesse, and 
which must not be confounded for an instant 
with the peerless point gaze, or genuine 
needle-point of modern Brussels, incompar- 
ably the finest lace fabric now made. The 
coarser kinds of lace known as Maltese and 
other guipure seem to be almost as well 
imitated by machine as by the crochet-needle. 
It would seem indeed as if everything that 
can be done with bobbin and cushion, crotchet- 
needle, or tambour-hook were in a fair way 
of being compassed by machinery. Only 
the very finest hand work remains un- 
approachable. 
BernarD H. Becker. 
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SPECIMEN OF ITALIAN POINT-LACE. 

















A WOMAN'S KEEPSAKE. 
From a Drawing by AL¥rRep Parsons. 





His I show you, dearest, this is Fe] HERE the longest rushes shiver 
r Sed More than just a yellow flower, With their flower-heads full in 
wh This was hallowed by your kisses, June, 
4 YX: Severed in a sacred hour, oh Bending o’er the eddying river 
Laid by your warm hand in As it modulates its tune, 
mine, In among the reeds alone 
And I hold it thus divine. This fair iris-bloom was blown. 
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III. V. 
OULD it be to-day, I wonder? ALESSED flower, whom Death pur 
For it seems so sweet and far, suing 
Scarce a man’s arm-length ; Cannot rob of life for me, 
asunder, Thou, whose fluttering papery ruin 
Where the reeds and lilies are, I shall watch with eestasy,- 
You and I were floating thus, Fade, thy memory still will keep 
While the blackeap sang to us. Fresh for me as dew or sleep! 





IV. VI. 

Hou art buried safe for ever 
In the cassia of this kiss! 

Sister-blossoms in the river 


Se UDDENLY you downward darted, 
Drew the three-winged wonder 












up, 
And I rani it—though I None have such a tomb as this ; 
started— In their void and hurrying 
In my lap as in a cup: stream 
See ! its scentless leaves express None can dream as thou shalt 
dream. 


Our unspoken happiness. 


Vil. 


VER thee a girl shall hover 
Raining tears of deep delight, 
Till the image of her lover 
Flash across her inward sight, 
And thy faded leaves unfold 
Their old visionary gold. 
Epmunp W. Gosse. 








A WOMAN'S KEEPSAKE. 
From a Drawing by ALFrep Parsons. 























THE CHARCOAL BURNER, 
From a Drawing by G. H. Tompson. 


THE INDUSTRIES OF THE 


Or the many thousands of tourists who 
pass through the lake district every year 
probably few have really made themselves 
acquainted with the lake dwellers, their 
habits and employments. They little think 
that the noise of bobbin-turning breaks the 
stillness of these secluded mountain valleys, 
that in the copse woods are many workers 
felling and peeling the timber, and burning 
it for charcoal, whilst others are busily 
employed in the villages in making baskets 
and hoops. 

Such home industries, however, exist, and 
many of them are peculiar to the Lxke 
District, and form an important addition to 
the ordinary rural occupations of farming, 
grazing, and stock breeding. 

Leaving the bustling Furness railway at 
Grange-over-Sands, and taking the now, alas, 
old-fashioned coach road by preference to the 
train, we reach Lakeside, Windermere. After 
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passing the limestone formation, which here 
juts out into Morecambe, and entering upon 
the older clay slate of the Lake District, we 
find all the hill-sides which are unfitted for 
grazing, planted with dense copses of oak, 
ash, birch, and hazel. The same thickly- 
covered hill-sides meet our eye on each side 
of that queen of English river-lakes as we 
glide up to Waterhead on the bosom of 
Windermere in the Cygnet. Indeed, they 
extend over a much wider area than from 
our low elevation can be observed. For if 
we leave our boat at the ferry and climb the 
stiff hill until at first Windermere, then 
Esthwaite, and, lastly, Coniston, lies at our 
feet, we see that the whole country-side, 
from the Kendal hills to those lying at the 
foot of the Langdale Pikes, in one direction, 
and all the lower rising ground from Helvyllyn 
to the sea at Ulverston in another, is covered 
with a like growth. A few stately oaks 
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stand out, it is true, pre-eminent here and 
there, but the mass of foliage is that of 
copse wood of fourteen or fifteen years’ 
growth. It is this which forms the raw 
material for the Lake District home industries. 

Every particle of this wood when cut is used 
for some purpose or other. The thin birch 
branches are bound together and sent away 
to be made into brooms; the ends of the 
boughs and twigs are employed for fire- 
wood, and the thinner stems are collected 
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maker, the smaller by the hoop-maker for 
cask hoops. 

This wood, with the exception of the oak, 
is termed “winter wood,” and being felled 
every fifteen years during the winter months 
brings in an annual income of about £1 per 
acre, an amount not out of proportion to 
the rent from grazing land in the same 
neighbourbood. The wood is sold in Novem- 
ber as it stands, generally by auction, to a 
wood merchant, who again sells it when cut 





WOODMEN PREPARING FOR CHARCOAL BURNING. 


From a Drawing by G. H. THomPson. 


and sent to the potteries for making crates : 
the next sized branches again are employed 
for preparing charcoal, whilst the largest 
growth of the copse wood is used for bobbin- 
making, an industry for which the Lake 
District is famous. The oaks are not felled 
until the summer, when they are full of sap 
and can be more easily peeled, the bark 
finding its way to the Cheshire tan yards. 
Oak is sold separately at 1s. 3d. a cubic foot ; 
the larger ends being bought by the basket- 


to the charcoal-burner, basket-maker, and 
bobbin manufacturer. 

At almost every time of the year some or 
other of the copses are found full of busy 
workers. The charcoal-burners, or “colliers” 
as they are locally called (reminding one of 
the good old times before smoky “sea coal” 
and “pit coal” had driven out the briskly 
burning clean “char-coal”), occupy themselves 
in the winter from November to April in 
felling and hauling the wood. April and 
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ARRANGING WOOD FOR THE PIT. 
From a Drawing by G. H. THompson, 


May are spent in peeling the oak, and 
during the summer and autumn the colliers 
burn charcoal in the woods, living in parties 
of three or four, and sharing a small conical 
shaped hut covered with sods. In this 
hut they live, cook, and sleep for twelve or 
fifteen weeks, and seldom visit their homes 
unless all work is stopped by stormy weather. 
They are visited from time to time by mem- 
bers of their families, who bring them their 
victuals, their weekly newspaper, and gossip 
from the outside world. The process of 
charcoal burning requires great care and 
constant attention lest an ill-regulated supply 
of air should cause the wood to burst into 
flame, and the charcoal to be entirely ruined. 
It is therefore necessary that the men should 


be on the watch both day and night to pre- 
vent any such occurrence, and this renders 
the hours long, and does not admit of rest 
even on Sunday. 

Wandering over these Lancashire and 
Westmoreland hills any day from August 
to October, the pedestrian comes across one of 
these clearings, and observes, here and there, 
wreaths of white smoke curling from the 
charcoal heaps, and perfuming the neighbour- 
hood with its peculiar though not unpleasant 
smell. Here we find our friends the colliers 
always ready to smoke a pipe and have a 
“crack” with the passing traveller. Asked 
whether they ever suffered inconvenience from 
the fumes of the charcoal fire which burns in 
their hut—they appear to be unaware of the 
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deadly effect of carbonic oxide—for they 
answer : 

“Some people ‘ave been known to sleep 
themselves away, but n’out of th’ sort 
happens wi’ us. Anyhow, it mun be a 
‘ealthy job or ’oid not have stood it,” says 
the “owd mon,” who is “nigh on seventy 
year,” and has worked fifty summers in the 
trade. “ Ay, we've alw’ys a good stomach 
when we're at this job,’ adds Robert, as he 
stands, leaning on the spade with which he 
pats down the smouldering mass, casting a 
touching look at our lunch, a hint which, of 
course, we take. 

“ Rheumatism ? No! we’re never troubled 
with that neither, leastways not as I have 
‘eard on. But we're that tired sometime, 
we mun just go in yonder hut and throw us 
down on th’ straw, and we’re off in no time, 
and oftentimes we sleep wet up to the knees 
of our breeches. Ay, the weather be cruel 
bad sometime, and th’ wind that strong it 
just seem as tho’ it ‘ud blow th’ ‘ut clear 
away.” 

Although charcoal-burning is almost as 
old as the hills upon which the wood grows, 
and the method originally adopted is still 
in use, there must be many to whom the 
process is a novelty. It consists in allowing 
heaps of wood, covered with damp sods and 
wet sand, to burn slewly with a carefully 
regulated supply of air. Large conical shapes 
of billets of “ winter wood,” about four feet 
long, and averaging not more than an inch 
to an inch and a half in diameter, are 
systematically built up on the hill sides 
where the wood has been felled. A vertical 
stake is placed in the centre, and through 
the space left by its withdrawal the products 
of combustion escape. The mass is lighted 
in the centre by throwing down burning 
wood, after the stake has been removed, and 
after a screen made of leaves' and branches 
has been placed on the windy side of the pit 
to prevent the combustion from proceeding 
too rapidly. The wood continues to burn 
slowly for twenty-four hours, the fire gradual- 
ly passing from the centre to the edges, and 
when thick smoke and fumes are seen to 
come off from all parts of the pile the opera- 
tion is known to be complete ; wet sand and 
water are then thrown on to cool the burn- 
ing mass, and to extinguish the fire. 

It is now necessary to watch the pile care- 
fully, so that water may be thrown on at the 
right moment, and on windy nights the colliers 
areconstantly on the watch, moving the screens 
and pressing down the sods and sand. The pit 
is left to cool for five or six hours, the char- 
coal is then taken out, put into sacks and 
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carted away. Wood we must remember 
contains only half its weight of charcoal, and 
half of this again has to be burnt for the 
purpose of driving away water, the elements 
of which form the other constituents of the 
wood. 

One set of colliers work four pits at the 
same time, two “ coming off,” and two ready 
to be fired. Each pit is seven yards in 
diameter, and contains two dozen and a half 
sacks of charcoal, worth about £4 10s.; 
from this amount seventeen shillings must 
be deducted, as the cost of felling and carry- 
ing the wood, in addition of course to the 
price paid for the standing copse. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that in this 
rough method of preparing charcoal the 
volatile products of combustion escape. Char- 
coal is made in our manufacturing districts 
by another and more modern process, in 
which the volatile products escaping from 
the wood on distillation, and chiefly consisting 
of wood-spirit and pyroligneous acid, are 
condensed. Even in the Lake District this 
process is sometimes carried out in cases 
where sawdust and waste wood are abundant. 

Having seen how “country” charcoal is 
prepared, we will next visit the ironworks 
at Backbarrow, where a great part of the 
charcoal made in the Lake District is used. 

And first let us call to mind the fact that 
in past centuries the only method of obtain- 
ing iron from its ores was by direct reduc- 
tion of the metals by means of charcoal ; but 
that after the discovery of coal the whole 
system of iron-smelting in England was revo- 
lutionised, and that now, out of the millions 
of tons of iron made in this country only 
an insignificant amount is produced by help 
of charcoal. Indeed, the difficulty of now 
obtaining any large supply of charcoal has 
diminished the number of works in England, 
so that this is the only one of its kind in the 
country, and in consequence we import a large 
amount of charcoal iron from Sweden and 
America, where wood is much more abun- 
dant. Why then does iron-smelting by 
means of charcoal still continue in the Lake 
District? Partly of course because of the 
rapid growth of underwood, from which 
charcoal can be profitably made, partly also 
because the Ulverston district, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, furnishes an iron ore of 
exceptional purity, and partly, again, because 
water power can here be found for nothing, 
sufficient even in the dryest seasons to drive 
the pumping engines necessary to secure a 
blast of air for the furnaces. 

But it may again be asked what are the 
advantages of this process of charcoal-iron 
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making as against the cheaper mode of 
manufacture by means of coal or coke? 

The answer is that whereas in the ordinary 
manufacture of iron the impurities of sulphur 
and phosphorus existing in the coal render 
the iron useless for the best form of steel 
and cutlery, these impurities are eliminated 
in the charcoal process, inasmuch as this 
substance is free from the above-named 
deleterious ingredients, and consequently the 
material obtained in this manner commands 
a much higher price in the market than 
the ordinary cast-iron, as much as £8 a 
ton being paid for charcoal iron, whilst even 
Bessemer steel made with coke fetches only 
from £2 10s. to £4 per ton. 

At Backbarrow we witness on a small 
scale the same series of metallurgical oper- 
ations which take place on a gigantic scale 
at Carnforth, and all along the Furness and 
Cumberland coasts from Ulverston to Work- 
ington. The only difference being that at 
the former place the heat necessary for the 
reduction of the ore and the fusion of the 
metal is obtained by charcoal instead of coke. 
This is however an important exception ren- 
dering necessary special forms of furnace 
and methods of work. Often much trouble 
and danger is caused by the inflammable 
nature of the charcoal which not unfre- 
quently takes fire spontaneously, especially 
when freshly made. A disastrous fire took 
place at Backbarrow shortly before our visit. 

Leaving the iron-furnaces, let us next pay 
a visit to Coward’s bobbin mill at Stock Park 
—and here the name reminds us of bygone 
days, when the worthy abbot of Furness 
sent his beeves to fatten on the sweet pas- 
turage of the meadows near the lake, and 
quench their thirst with the clear, cold water 
of the mountain stream, which now, turned 
to modern uses, works the turbine of the 
mill. 

Of all the local industries of the Lake 
District bobbin making is by far the most 
important and characteristic. Some thirty or 
forty mills are found in this neighbourhood, 
each employing about thirty men besides 
many boys. The largest mill is at Staveley, 
and belongs to the well-known firm of Messrs. 
Chadwick, of Manchester; and here so much 
waste wood and sawdust is made that the 
distillation process for the manufacture of 
charcoal is found to pay. 

Of late years the bobbin trade has fallen 
off, owing both to the slackness of the cotton 
and woollen industries, and also to the great 
competition of America and other coun- 
tries. Indeed, were it not for a fortunate 
and curious circumstance, the Americans 
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would entirely swamp our market. Every 
one knows that each bobbin has a nick 
into which the end of the cotton is put 
when all has been wound on the reel; this 
nick is made by a machine, but the American 
wood is of such a quality that the force of 
the blow given by the machine to make the 
nick breaks a piece out of the reel, and thus 
both bobbin and cotton are lost, the mill- 
hand not taking the trouble to unwind the 
cotton on to another reel. When the spinner 
finds he is losing a considerable quantity both 
of reels and cotton he buys English bobbins, 
though he may have to pay more for them, 
for the cost of water-carriage from New 
York to Liverpool is actually less than the 
railway rate from the Lakes to the same 
place ; it is the small cost of transport and 
the enormous supply of wood at his disposal 
which enables the American to undersell us in 
this country. 

But it is not the competition of America 
alone which we have to contend against, for 
bobbins are also imported from Sweden and 
Finland. Nor is it the abundance and cheap- 
ness of wood merely which gives the foreign 
bobbin maker an advantage over us, it is in 
addition the cheapness of labour and the 
length of working hours, for in Finland they 
work seventy-six hours a week, whilst here in 
England only fifty-six, the time allowed by 
the Factory Act; and again in France a 
bobbiner gets just half the wages of his 
English brother. 

Notwithstanding this competition we were 
told in one mill that they still supplied seven 
different nations; the orders are small, for 
the most part, and unfortunately on these 
there is little profit, as much expense and 
time are entailed in altering the machinery 
to suit the size and shape of bobbin. It 
is only within the last forty years that 
machinery has been introduced into the bob- 
bin manufacture. Among the inventors 
of the ingenious self-acting bobbin machines 
are Messrs. Fell, of Windermere and Braith- 
waite, originally bobbin makers, but now 
supplying all parts of the world with 
machinery. Reels of irregular shape for 
braid and other material can still only be 
turned by hand, but improvements in 
machines are continually being made which 
may gradually supersede hand labour. 

To explain in detail the various operations 
which the copse-wood growing on the hillside 
undergoes before it comes out as a finished 
bobbin would be tedious and unnecessary, 
because the bobbin sometimes passes through 
thirty-six hands before it is finished ; and it 
would here be out of place to give a detailed 
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description of the machinery, by which alone 
a knowledge of the manufacture can be gained. 

Suffice it to say that a considerable amount 
of capital is required to start a bobbin mill : 
the machines are expensive, and a large stock 
of wood is essential, because all wood must 
be kept a year after it is felled in order to 
season. In some mills from eighteen to 
twenty thousand feet of wood are bought 
annually. Birch is used in largest quantities, 
though bobbins can be made from almost 
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thick timber are made by a process known as 
“blocking.” The wood is cut by a saw into 
round blocks of a thickness needed for the 
length of the bobbin ; round pieces of wood 
are then punched and pierced out of the blocks 


by a blocking or boring machine ; the pieces 


of wood thus rounded and pierced, are next 
placed in a half-self-acting finishing machine 
which the man worked by one hand, whilst 
with the other the workman places the wood 
in position on a revolving spindle, and by 





HOOPMAKERS AT WORK. 


From a Drawing by G. H. Tompson. 


every kind of wood. Mahogany and ebony 
are sometimes imported for special bobbins. 
The wood is usually collected during the 
winter, then the various species of wood are 
sorted and arranged in stacks; and in the 
spring boys chip off pieces of the bark to let 
the sap out. 

The circular saws used for cutting the 
wood into convenient lengths are of two 
kinds, one being suited for the thick timber 


and another for the thin. Bobbins from 


means of a handle he brings into position 
the fixed cutting: tools, and in a second the 
bobbin is turned out complete. Such a 
machine turns out from thirty to forty small 
reels per minute, so that roughly speaking 
the enormous number of upwards of thirty 
millions of ordinary cotton reels are made 
every week in the Lake District ! 

The bobbin-making machinery is usually 
worked by both water and steam ; the water 
drives specially made turbines, some of 




















SPLITTING WOOD FOR BASKETS. 


From a Drawing by G. H. TuHompson. 


which are not more than eight and a half 
inches in diameter, but exert a power of twelve 
horses. The steam engine is used when water 
fails or when trade is brisk, and the boiler is 
fired with waste material from the bobbins. 
The reels, after being polished by friction 
one with another in a revolving barrel, are 
stained and dried in a hot chamber over the 
boiler. Bobbins are sold by the gross ; the 
price varies from fourpence to twenty-four 
shillings, and depends on the size of the 
bobbin and the quality of the wood. They 
are sent to all parts of the country, but 
chiefly to Manchester and the surrounding 
towns ; a considerable trade is also done with 
Dublin and Belfast, the Irish bobbin mills 


not being numerous enough to supply the 
demand. Bobbin makers go to Manchester 
every three months, and two or three times 
a year to Ireland, for orders. The wages in 
this industry range from six to thirty shillings 
a week. The apprentice system has been dis 
continued in most mills; the hands are now 
able to give and receive a fortnight’s notice. 

Taking now the road from the ferry to 
Lakeside, and sometimes skirting the banks of 
the lake, and sometimes rising to an elevation 
sufficient for one to see the whole of the 
lower reach of the lake, we pass many small 
collections of cottages scarcely to be dignified 
by the name of villages, and in all these we 
find “ hoopers”’ busily at work under sheds 








thatched with the wood shavings made in 
the process. 

The best hoops are made of oak, but few 
being of any other wood. The oak is bought 
when green and full of sap; it is then split into 
three or four sections according to the thick- 
ness of the stem The splitting is done on 
a block or horse of peculiar shape, fitted with 
pegs. After the sapling, previously barked, 
has been split, the workman sits*at a bench 
with a vice moved by the foot, and cuts off the 











BASKET.MAKERS AT WORK. 
From a Drawing by G. H. Toompson. 


sharp edge of the hoop with a “ hoop-shave” 
or “drawing knife.” The hoop is then bent 
on a coiling frame, an eight-armed cross with 
studs fitted into holes so as to make hoops of 
various diameters. Three sizes are made 
from strips of wood, six, eleven, and fourteen 
feet in length. The hoops are tied with 
tarred hemp of old untwisted rope and made 
up in bundles of sixty, termed “a half 
hundred.” A good workman can make two 
such bundles in a day. These are sold at 
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about 5s. a bundle, the chief markets being 
Liverpool and Widnes. The work, like that 
of most of the Lake industries, is done by 
the piece, the wages averaging 25s. a week. 

Passing through the upland village of 
Finsthwaite we may get a glimpse of the 
most important home industry of the dis- 
trict, viz. basket-making. Let us turn in to 
the primitive workshop and watch the full 
bearded father and son—-the latter the 
churchwarden of the village—at their work. 
They rejoice in the not very euphonious 
designation of “ swillers,” the “ swill” being 
the local name for the strong, shallow baskets 
which they manufacture, used for coaling 
steamers and for agricultural and other 
purposes. 

Swills are made almost always of oak, 
which has the reputation of being one of 
the strongest of woods, though in reality 
“wythe,” a species of willow, is much stronger ; 
but possibly owing to this wood and its 
powers of endurance being generally un- 
known, baskets made of it are not in 
great demand. Swills are of various sizes, 
ranging from sixteen to thirty-six inches in 
length: the twenty-inch basket is made in 
largest quantities, and sold in Liverpool for 
coaling steamers at one shilling a basket ; 
the larger baskets are dearer in proportion. 
A good workman can make seven twenty- 
inch baskets in a day. 

The rim is made of stout hazel or ash bent 
into an oval shape in a frame; the body of 
the swill is formed of oak split into thin 
laths, which are bound round the rim of the 
basket and laced backwards and forwards. 
This part of the work usually falls to the lot 
of the younger men, whilst the father also 
looks after the preparation of the oak which 
requires first to be steeped in cold water, 
then boiled in iron tanks for some hours, 
whilst after this it is split by hand into 
narrow strips. This part of the process is 
however only performed once a week, as 
enough laths can be prepared and split in a 
day to last the remainder of the week. A 
stock of wood is bought in the summer ready 
barked, and is sold by the cubic foot at 1s. 3d. 
a foot. 

Contrary to the state of things in most 
industries, this trade is at present flourish- 
ing; the demand is large, the only draw- 
back being that as all the work is done 
by hand it is somewhat slow. There is no 
doubt that this industry and that of hoop- 
making might be beneficially extended over 
other parts of this country and especially to 
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Ireland; we were told that wood is some- 
times actually sent from Ireland, and used 
for making baskets and bobbins and then 
sent back to Ireland in this form. Surely 
the Irish ought to be able to supply baskets 
for their own large markets of Dublin and 
Belfast. 

Content with his wages and always hard 
at’ work, the basket-maker of north Lan- 
cashire is apparently one of the few workmen 
who has no complaints to make, and looking 
at these men at work and conversing with 
them one feels that the line of the Laureate’s, 


“Dark and true and tender is the North,” 


exactly applies to these busy workers. Strong, 
healthy, long-lived men working contentedly 
together, no rivalry or ill-feeling apparently 
existing among them, but each striving to 
do his best and encouraging his fellows. 

Fired with that zeal and energy so charac- 
teristic of our northern people, these hard 
worked men are not satisfied with merely 
their allotted task, but each finds some way 
not merely of adding to his hard-won earn- 
ings, but of imparting to his life more zest 
and colour than it is capable of receiving 
from his simple daily toil. Thus, one is a 
florist, and grows prize pansies on a few 
square yards of spare ground—a blaze of 
brilliant colour ; another keeps special breeds 
of poultry, which gain prizes at the country 
shows ; a third, venturing on a more risky 
speculation, is one of the largest canary 
breeders in the country. 

Nor would the picture be complete with- 
out some mention of the comfortable though 
thrifty family-life these people lead. Father 
and sons working at basket-making within a 
stone’s throw of their cottage, together bring 
home wages which provide them with a com- 
fortable house and good plain living in a 
country where rents are low and food cheap. 
There is indeed an air of luxury and ease 
about these cottage homes which is all the 
more striking when compared with the usually 
untidy, squalid lodgings of the operatives of 
our large towns. Here is neatness in the 
arrangement of the old china, family heir- 
looms, simplicity in the plainness and solidity 
of the old oak furniture, taste and appreciation 
of beauty in the roses and creepers which 
spread themselves over the cottage walls and 
climb in through the windows. 


“No noise, no care, no vanity, no strife, 
Men, woods, and fields, all breathe 
Untroubled life.” 
. E. Roscog. 
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DAY THE EIGHTH. 


AND eight days were 
all we could allow our- 
selves at the Lizard, 
if we meant to see 
the rest of Cornwall. 
We began to reckon 
with sore hearts that 
five days were already 
gone, and it seemed 
as if we had not seen 
half we ought to 
see, even of our near surroundings. 

“ We will take no excursion to-day. We 
will just have our bath at Housel Cove and 
then we will wander about the shore, and 
examine the Lizard lights. Only fancy, our 
going away to-morrow without having seen 
the inside of the Lizard Lights! Oh, I wish 
we were not leaving so soon. We shall 
never like any place as we like the Lizard.” 

It was indeed very delightful. Directly 
after breakfast—and we are people who never 
vary from our eight o'clock breakfast, so 
that we always see the world in its early 
morning brightness and freshness-——we went 





“ Brushing with hasty steps the dew away,” 


along the fields, which led down to Housel 
or Househole Cove. Before us, clear in the 





sunshine, rose the fine headland of Penolver, 
and the green slopes of the amphitheatre of 
Belidden, supposed to be the remains of a 
Druidical temple. That, and the chair of 
Belidden, a recess in the rock, whence there 
is a splendid view, with various archeological 
curiosities, true or traditionary, we ought to 
have examined, | know. But—we didn’t. 
Some of us were content to rejoice in the 
general atmosphere of beauty and peace 
without minute investigation, and some of 
us were so eminently practical that “a good 
bathe”? was to them more important than 
all the poetry and archeology in the world. 

So we wandered slowly on, rejoicing at 
having the place all to ourselves, when we 
came suddenly upon a tall black figure 
intently watching three other black figures, 
or rather dots, which were climbing slowly 
over Penolver. 

It was our clerical friend of Kynance ; 
with whom, in the natural and right civility 
of holiday-makers, we exchanged a courteous 
good morning. 

“ Yes, those are my girls up on the cliff 
there. They have been bathing, and are now 
going to walk to Cadgwith.” 

“Then nobody fell into the Devil’s Throat 
at Kynancet They all came back to you 


with whole limbs ?” 
said he smiling, “and they went 


* Yon,” 
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again for another long walk in the afternoon. 
At night, when it turned out to be such 
splendia moonlight, they actually insisted on 


going launce-fishing. Of course you know 
about launce-fishing ?” 

I pleaded my utter ignorance of that 
noble sport. 

“Oh, it is the thing at the Lizard. My 


consider it the best fun 

sort of sangd-eel 
It swims about all 
at night burrows in the sand just 
the waterline, where, when the moon 
shines on it, you can trace the silvery gleam 
of the creature. So you stand up to your 
ankles on wet sand, with a crooked iron spear 
which you dart in and hook him up, keeping 
your left hand free to seize him with.” 

“ Easy fishing,” said I, with a certain pity 
for the sand-eel. 

“ Not appears. You are apt 
either to chop him right in two, or miss him 
altogether, when off he wriggles in the sand 
and disappears. My young people say it 
requires a practised hand and a peculiar 
twist of the wrist to have any success at all 
in launce-fishing. It can only be done on 
moonlight nights—the full moon and a day 
or two after—and they are out half the 
night. They go about barefoot, which is 
much safer than soaked shoes and stockings. 
About midnight they light a fire on the 
sand, cook all the fish they have caught, 
and have a grand supper, as they had last 
night. They came home as merry as crickets 
about two o’clock this morning. Perhaps 
you might not have noticed what a wonderful 
moonlight night it was?” 

I had ; but it would not have occurred to 
me to spend it in standing for hours up to the 
knees in salt water, catching unfortunate 
fish. 

However, tastes differ, and launce-fishing 
may be a prime delight to some people ; so I 
faithfully chronicle it, and the proper mode 
of pursuing it, as one of the attractions at 
the Lizard. I am not aware that it is 
practised at any other part of the Cornish 
coast, nor can I say whether or not it was a 
pastime of King Arthur and his Knights. 
One cannot quite imagine Sir Tristram or 
Sir Launcelot spearing a small sand-eel. 

The bathing at Housel Cove was delightful 
as ever. And afterwards we saw that very 
rare and beautiful sight, a perfect solar rain- 
bow. Not the familiar bow of Noah, but 
a great luminous circle round the sun, 
like the halo often seen round the moon, 
yellow at first, 
assuming faint prismatic 


boys and girls too 
gong. The 
pec uliar to these coasts. 
day, and 


above 


launce is a 


SO @AaSY AS 


extending over half the sky ; 
gradually 


then 
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tints. This colouring, though never so bright 
as the ordinary arched rainbow, was wonder- 
fully tender, and delicate. We stood a long 
time watching it, till at last it melted slowly 
out of the sky, leaving behind a sense of 
mystery, as of something we had never seen 
before and might never see again in all our 
lives. 

It was a lovely day, bright and warm as 
midsummer, tempting us to some distant 
excursion; but we had decided to inves- 
tigate the Lizard Lights. We should have 
been content to take them for granted, in 
their purely poetical phase, as we had 
watched them night after night. But some 
of us were blessed with scientific relatives, 
who would have despised us utterly if we had 
spent a whole week at the Lizard and never 
gone to see the Lizard Lights. So we felt 
bound to do our duty, and admire, if we 
could not understand. 

Which we certainly did not. I chronicle 
with shame that the careful and intelligent 
explanations of that most intelligent young 
man, who met us at the door of the huge 
white building, apparently quite glad to have 
an opportunity of conducting us through it, 
were entirely thrown away. We mounted 
ladders, we looked at Brobdingnagian lamps, 
we poked into mysterious machinery for 
lighting them and for sounding the fog-horn, 
we listened to all that was told us, and tried 
to look as if we took it in. Very much 
interested we could not but’ be at such 
wonderful results of man’s invention, but 
as for comprehending! we came away with 
our minds as dark as when we went in. 

I have always found through life that, 
next to being clever, the safest thing is to 
know one’s own ignorance and acknowledge it. 
Therefore let me leave all description of the 
astonishing mechanism of the Lizard Lights 

I believe the first experiment of their kind, 
and not very long established—to abler pens 
and more intelligent brains. To see that 
young man, scarcely above the grade of a 
working man, handling his instruments and 
explaining them and their uses, seeming to 
take for granted that we understood—which 
alas! we didn’t, not an atom !—inspired me 
with a sense of humiliation and awe. Also 
of pride at the wonders this generation has 
accomplished, and is still accomplishing ; 
employing the gradually comprehended forces 
of Nature against herself, as it were, and 
dominating her evil by ever-new discoveries 
and applications of the recondite powers of 
good. 

The enormous body of light produced 
nightly —equal, I think he said, to 30,000 
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candles—and the complicated machinery for 
keeping the fog-horn continually at work, 
when even that gigantic blaze became invis- 
ible,—all this amount of skill, science, labour, 
and money, freely expended for the saving of 
life, gave one a strong impression of not 
only British power but British beneficence. 
Could King Arthur have come back again 
from his sea-engulfed Land of Lyonesse, and 
stood where we stood, beside the Lizard 
Lights, what would he have said to it all? 

Even though we did not understand, we 
were keenly interested in all we saw, and 
still more so in the stories of wrecks which 
this young man had witnessed even during 
the few years, or months—I forget which—of 
his stay at the Lizard. He, too, agreed that 
the rocks there, called by the generic name 
of the Stags, were the most fatal of all on our 
coasts to ships outward and homeward bound. 
Probably because in the latter case, captain 
and crews get a trifle careless; and in the 
former—as I have heard in sad_ explanation 
of many emigrant ships being lost almost 
immediately after quitting port—they get 
drunk. Many of the sailors are said to 
come on board “ half-seas over,” and could 
the skilfullest of pilots save a ship with a 
drunken crew ? 

Be that as it may, the fact remains, that 
throughout winter almost every week’s chro- 
nicle at the Lizard is the same story—wild 
storms, or dense fogs, guns of distress heard, 
a hasty manning of the life-boat, dragged 
with difficulty down the steep cliff-road, a 
brief struggle with the awful sea, and then, 
even if a few lives are saved, with the ship 
herself all is over. 

“Only last Christmas I saw a vessel go to 
pieces in ten minutes on the rocks below 
there,” said the man, after particularising 
several wrecks, which seemed to have im- 
printed themselves on his memory with all 
their incidents. ‘“ Yes, we have a bad time 
in winter, and the coastguard men lead a 
risky life. They are the picked men of the 
service, and tolerably well paid, but no money 
could ever pay them for what they go through 

~or the fishermen, who generally aro volun 
teers, and get little or nothing.” 

“Tt must be a hard life in these parts, 
especially in winter,” we observed. 

“ Well, perhaps it is, but it’s our business, 
you see.” 

Yes, but not all people do their business, as 
the mismanagements and mistakes of this 
world plainly show. 

Still, it is a good world, and we felt it so as 
we strolled along the sunshiny cliff, talking 
over all these stories, tragical or heroic, 
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which had been told us in such a simple 
matter-of-fact way, as if they were every- 
day occurrences. And then, while the young 
folks went on “for a good scramble” over 
Penolver, I sat down for a quiet “ think” ; that 
enforced rest which, as years advance, be- 
comes, not painful, but actually pleasant ; 
in which, if one fails to solve the problems 
of the universe, one is prone to con them 
over, wondering at them all. 

From the sunny sea and sunny sky, full 
of a silence so complete that I could hear 
every wave as it broke on the unseen rocks 
below, my mind wandered to that young 
fellow among his machinery, with his sickly 
eager face and his short cough— indicating 
that Ais “ business ” in this world, over which 
he seemed so engrossed, might only too soon 
come toanend. Between these apparently 
eternal powers of Nature, so strong, so fierce. 
so irresistible, against which man fought so 
magnificently with all his perfection of 
scientific knowledge and accuracy of handi- 
work—and this poor frail human life, which 
in a moment might be blown out like a candle, 
suddenly quenched in darkness, “there is 
no skill or knowledge in the grave whither 
thou goest ’—what a contrast it was ! 

And yet—and yet ?—We shall sleep with 
our fathers, and some of us feel sometimes 
so tired that we do not in the least mind 
going to sleep. But notwithstanding this, 
notwithstanding everything without that 
seems to imply our perishableness, we are 
conscious of something within which is 
absolutely imperishable. We feel it only 
stronger and clearer as life begins to melt 
away from us; as “the lights in the 
windows are darkened, and the daughters 
of music are brought low.” To the young, 
death is often a terror, for it seems to 
put an end to the full, rich, passionate life 
beyond which they can see nothing; but to 
the old, conscious that this their tabernacle 
is being slowly dissolved, and yet its mysteri- 
ous inhabitant, the wonderful, incomprehen- 
sible me,is exactly the same—thinks, loves, 
suffers, and enjoys, precisely as it did heaven 
knows how many years ago—to them, death 
appears in quite another shape. He is no 
longer Death the Enemy, but Death the 
Friend, who may—who can tell !—give back 
all that life has denied or taken away. He 
cannot harm us, and he may bless us, with the 
blessing of loving children, who believe that, 
whatever comes, nothing can take them out 
of their Father’s arms. 

But I had not come to Cornwall to preach, 
except to myself now and then, as this day. 
My sermon was all done by the time the 
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young folks came back, full of the beauties 
of their cliff-walk, and their affectionate 
regrets that I “ could never manage it,” but 
must have felt so dull, sitting on a stone and 
watching the sheep and the sea-gulls. Not 
at all! I was obliged to confess that I never 
am “dull,” as people call it ; I can stand any 
amount of solitude, and though that is some- 
times the worst to bear also of society. 

So, each contented in our own way, we 
went merrily home, to find waiting for us 
our cosy tea—the last !—and our faithful 
Charles, who, according to agreement, ap- 
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heard a good deal about it: how it had been 
inhabited by Jewish colonists, who bought 
tin from the early Pheenician workers of 
the Cornish mines, and been called by them 
Mara-Zion—bitter Zion—corrupted by the 
common people into Market-Jew. It was a 
quiet place, with St. Michael’s Mount oppo- 
site; and attracted us much more than 
genteel Penzance. So did a letter we got 
from the landlord of its one hotel, promising 
to take us in, and make us thoroughly 
comfortable. 


Could we get there in one day? Charles 





THE LION ROCKS—A SEA IN WHICH NOTHING CAN LIVE. 
From a Drawing by C. Naprer Hemy. 


peared overnight, to take charge of us till we 
got back to civilisation and railways. 

“ Yes, ladies, here I am,” said he with a 
beaming countenance. “ And I’ve got you the 
same carriage and the same horse, as you 
wished, and I’ve come in time to give him a 
good night’s rest. Now, when shall you 
start, and what do you want to do to 
morrow ¢”’ 

Our idea had been to take for our next 
resting-place Marazion. This queer-named 
town had attracted us ever since the days 
when we learnt geography. Since, we had 


declared we could, and even see a good deal on 
the road. 

“We'll go round by Mullion. Mary will 
be delighted to get another peep at you ladies, 
and while I rest the horse you can go in and 
look at the old church—it’s very curious they 
say. And then we'll go on to Gunwalloe, 

there’s another church there, close by the 
sea, built by somebody who was shipwrecked. 
But then it’s so old and so small. However, 
we can stop and look at it if you like.” 

His good common-sense, and kindliness. 
when he might so easily have done his mere 
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duty and taken us the shortest and ugliest 
route, showing us nothing, decided us to 
leave all in Charles’s hands, and start at 
‘10 a.m. for Penzance, vid Helstone, where 
we all wished to stay an hour or two, and 
find out a “friend,” the only one we had in 
Cornwall. 

So all was settled, with but a single regret, 
that several boating excursions we had 
planned with John Curgenven had all fallen 
through, and we should never behold some 
wonderful sea-caves between the Lizard and 
Cadgwith, which we had set our hearts upon 
visiting. 

Charles fingered his cap with a thoughtful 
air. “I don’t see why you shouldn't, ladies. 
If I was to go direct and tell John 
Curgenven to have a boat ready at Church 
Cove, and we was to start at nine instead of 
ten, and drive there, the carriage might 
wait while you rowed to the caves and back ; 
we should still reach Helstone by dinner- 
time, and Marazion before dark.” 

“ We'll doit!” was the unanimous resolve. 
And at this addition to his work Charles 
looked actually pleased ! 

So—all was soon over, our easy packing 
done, our bill paid—a very small one—our 
goodnights said to the kindly handmaid, 
Esther, who hoped we would come back 
again some time, and promised to keep the 
artistic mural decorations of our little parlour 
in memory of us. My young foiks went to 
bed, and then, a little before midnight, when 
all the house was quiet, | put a shawl over 
my head, unlatched the innocent door—no 
bolts or bars at the Lizard—and went out 
into the night. 

What a night it was!—mild as summer, 
clear as day: the full moon sailing aloft in 
an absolutely cloudless sky.. Not a breath, 
not a sound—except the faint thud-thud of 
the in-coming waves, two miles off at 
Kynance, the outline of which, and of the 
whole coast, was distinctly visible. A silent 
earth, lying under a silent heaven. Looking 
up, one felt almost like a disembodied soul, 
free to cleave through infinite space and gain 
—what? 

Is it human or divine, this ceaseless longing 
after something never attained, this craving 
after the eternal life ? which, if fully believed 
in, fully understood, would take all the 
bitterness out of this life. And yet, that 
knowledge is not given. 

But so much is given, and all given is so 
infinitely good, except where we ourselves 
turn it into evil, that surely more, and 
better, will be given.to us by and by. 

And so, to bed—to bed! Those only truly 
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enjoy life who fear not death: who can say 
of the grave as if it were their bed: “I will 
lay me down in peace and take my rest, for 
it is Thou only, O God, who makest me to 
dwell in safety.” 


DAY THE NINTH. 


And our last at the Lizard, which a week 
ago had been to us a mere word or dot ina 
map; now we carried away from it a living 
human interest in everything and everybody. 

Esther bade us a cordial farewell: Mrs. 
Curgenven, standing at the door of her 
serpentine shop, repeated the good wishes, 
and informed us that John and his boat had 
already started for Church Cove. As we 
drove through the bright little Lizard 
Town, and past the Church of Landewednack, 
wondering if we should ever see either again, 
we felt quite sad. 

But sentimental considerations soon 
vanished in practical alarms. Leaving the 
carriage and Charles at the nearest point to 
the Cove, we went down the steep descent, 
and saw John rocking in his boat, and 
beckoning to us with a bland and smiling 
countenance. But between us and him lay 
a sort of causeway, of the very roughest 
rocks, slippery with sea-weed, and beat upon 
by waves—such waves! Yet clearly, if we 
meant to get into the boat at all, we must 
seize our opportunity and jump in between the 
flux and reflux of that advancing tide. 

I am not a coward: I love boats, and was 
well used to them in my youth, but now— 
my heart misgave me. There were but two 
alternatives—to stop the pleasure of the 
whole party, and leave Cornwall with these 
wonderful sea-caves unseen, or to let my 
children go alone. Neither was possible ; so 
I hailed a sturdy youth at work hard by, 
and asked him if he would take charge of an 
old lady across the rocks. He grinned from 
ear to ear, but came forward, and did his 
duty manfully and kindly. My young folks, 
light as feathers, bounded after; and with 
the help of John Curgenven, chivalrous and 
careful as ever, we soon found ourselves 
safely in the boat. 

Safe, but not quite happy. “Here we go 
up, up, up, and here we go down, down, 
down,” was the principle of our voyage, the 
most serious one we ever took in an open 
boat with a single pair of oars. Never did 
I see such waves, at least from the midst of 
them, where we went tossing like a bit of 
cork out into the open sea. 
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John seemed not to mind them in the 
least. His strong arms swept the boat along, 
and he still found breath to talk to us, 
pointing out the great gloomy cliffs we were 
passing under, and telling us stories of wrecks, 
the favourite theme—and no wonder. 

This sunshiny morning that iron-bound 
coast looked awful enough; what must it 
have looked like, on the winter night when 
the emigrant ship Brest went down! 

“Yes, it was about ten o'clock at night,” 
said John. “I was fast asleep in bed, but 
they knocked me up; I got on my clothes 
and was off in five minutes. They are 
always glad enough to get us, the coast- 
guard are. Mine was the first boat-load we 
brought ashore ; we would only take women 
and children that time. They were all in 
their night-gowns, and they couldn’t speak a 
word of English, but we made them under- 
stand somehow. One woman threw her 
three children down to me, and stayed behind 
on the wreck with two more.” 

“ Were the women frightened?” 

“Oh, no, they were very quiet, dazed like. 
Some of them seemed to be saying their 
prayers. But they made no fuss at all, 
not even the little ones. They lay down in 
the bottom of the boat, and we rowed ashore 
as fast we could, to Cadgwith. Then we rowed 
back and fetched two boat-loads more. We 
saved a lot of lives that wreck, but only their 
lives ; they had scarcely a rag of clothes on, 
and some of the babies were as naked as 
when they were born.” 

“ And who took them in?” 

“ Everybody: we always do it,” answered 
John, as if surprised at the question. 
“The fishermen’s cottages were full, and so 
was the parsonage. We gave them clothes, 
and kept them till they could be sent away. 
Yes, it was an awful night ; I got something 
to remember it by, here.” 

He held out his hand, from which we 
noticed half of one finger was missing. 

“Tt got squeezed off with a rope somehow. 
I didn’t heed it much at the time,” said John 
carelessly. “ But look, we're at the first of 
the caves. I'll row in close, ladies, and let 
you see it.” 

So we had to turn our minds from the 
vision of the wreck of the Brest, which John’s 
simple words made so terribly vivid, to 
examine Raven’s Ugo, and Dolor Ugo; ugo 
is Cornish for cave. Over the entrance of 
the first a pair of ravens have built from 
time immemorial. It is just accessible, the 
opening being above the sea-line, and hung 
with quantities of sea-ferns. Here in 


smuggling days, many kegs of spirits used to 
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be secreted : and many a wild drama no doubt 
has been acted there —daring encounters 
between smugglers and coastguard men, not 
bloodless on either side. 

Dolor Ugo is now inaccessible and unusable, 
Its only floor is of heaving water, a deep 
olive green, and so clear that we could see 
the fishes swimming about, pursuing a shoal 
of launce. Its high-vaulted roof and sides 
were tinted all colours—rose-pink, rich dark 
brown, and purple. The entrance was wide 
enough to admit a boat, but it gradually 
narrowed into impenetrable darkness. How 
far inland it goes no one can tell, as it could 
only be investigated by swimming, a rather 
dangerous experiment. Boats venture as far 
as the daylight goes ; and it is a favourite 
trick of the boatman suddenly to fire off a 
pistol which reverberates like thunder through 
the mysterious gloom of the cave. 

A solemn place; an awful place, some 
of us thought, as we rowed in and out again, 
into the sunshiny open sea. Which we 
had now got used to; and it was delicious 
to go dancing like a feather up and down, 
trusting to John Curgenven’s stout arm and 
fearless, honest face. We felt sad to think 
this would be our last sight of him and 
of the magnificent Lizard coast. But the 
minutes were lessening, and we had some way 
still to row. Also to land, which meant a 
leap between the waves upon slippery sea- 
weedy rocks. In silent dread I watched my 
children accomplish this feat, and then— 

Well, it is over, and [ sit here writing 
these details. But I would not do it again, 
not even for the pleasure of revisiting Dolor 
Ugoand having a row with John Curgenven. 

Honest fellow! he looked relieved when 
he saw “the old lady” safe on terra firma, 
and we left him waving adieux, as he “rocked 
in his boat in the bay.” May his stout 
arms and kindly heart long remain to him! 
May his summer tourists be many and his 
winter shipwrecks few! I am sure he will 
always do his duty, and see that other people 
do theirs, or, like the proverbial Cornishmen, 
he “ will know the reason why.” 

Charles was ready ; waiting patiently in 
front of a blacksmith’s shop. But, alas! 
fate had overtaken us in the shape of an 
innocent leak in John Curgenven’s boat; 
nothing, doubtless, to him, who was in the 
habit of baling it out with his boots, and 
then calmly putting them on again, but a 
little inconvenient to us. To drive thirty 
miles with one’s garments soaked up to the 
knees was not desirable. 

There was a cottage close by, whence came 
the gleam of a delicious fire and the odour 
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of ironing clothes. We went in: the mistress, 
evidently a laundress, came forward and 
offered to dry us—which she did, chattering 
all the while in the confidential manner of 
country folks. 

A hard working, decent body she was, and 
as for her house, it was a perfect picture of 
cleanliness and tidiness. Its two rooms, 
kitchen and bedroom, were absolutely speck- 
less. When we noticed this, and said we 
found the same in many Cornish cottages ; 
she almost seemed offended at the praise. 

“Oh, that’s nothing, ma’am. We here- 
abouts all likes to have our places tidy. 
Mine’s not over tidy to-day because of the 
washing. I hadn’t time to clean up. But 
if you was to come of a Sunday. Look there !”’ 
Her eye caught something in a dark corner, 
at which she flew, apron in hand. “I declare, 
I’m quite ashamed. I didn’t think we had 
one in the house.” 

“ One what ?” 

“One spider web!” 

Dried, warmed, and refreshed, but having 
found the greatest difficulty in inducing the 
good woman to receive any tangible thanks 
for her kindness, we proceeded on our 
journey ; going over the same ground which 
we had traversed already, and finding 
Pradenack Down as bleak and _ beautiful 
as ever. Our first halt was at the door of 
Mary Mundy, who, with her unappreciated 
brother, ran out to meet us, and looked 
much disappointed when she found we had 
not come to stay. 

* But you will come some time, ladies, and 
Pll make you so comfortable. And you'll 
give my duty to the professor”—it was 
vain to explain that four hundred miles lay 
between our home and his. “I hope he’s 
quite well. He was a very nice gentleman, 
please’m. I shall be delighted to see him 
again, please’m,” &c., &. 

We left the three—Mary, her brother, 
and Charles—chattering together in a dialect 
which I do not attempt to reproduce, and 
sometimes could hardly understand. Us, the 
natives indulged with their best English, but 
among themselves they talked the broadest 
Cornish. 

It was a very old church, and a preter- 
naturally old beadle showed it in a passive 
manner, not recognising in the least ‘its 
points of interest and beauty, except some 
rows of open benches with ancient oak 
backs, wonderfully carved. 

“Our vicar dug them up from under the 
flooring and turned them into pews. There 
was a gentleman here the other day who said 
there was nothing like them in all England.” 
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Most curious, in truth, they were, and 
suited well the fine old building—a specimen 
of how carefully and lavishly our forefathers 
built “for God.” We, who build for our- 
selves, are rather surprised to find in out-of- 
the-way nooks like this, churches, that in 
size and adornment, must have cost years 
upon years of loving labour as well as 
money. 

It was pleasant to know that the present 
incumbent, a man of archeological tastes, 
appreciated his blessings, and took the utmost 
care of his beautiful old church. Success to 
him ! even though he cannot boast the power 
of his predecessor, the Reverend Thomas 
Flavel, who died in 1682, and whose monu- 
ment in the chancel really expresses the 
sentiments—in epitaph—of the period : 


“Earth, take thine earth; my sin, let Satan 
have it ; 
The world my goods ; my soul my God who 
gave it. 
For from these four, Earth, Satan, World, 
and God, 
My flesh, my sin, my goods, my soul, I had.” 


But it does not mention that the reverend 
gentleman was the best ghost-layer in all 
England, and that when he died his ghost 
also required to be laid, by a brother clergy- 
man, in a spot on the down still pointed out 
by the people of Mullion, who, being noted 
for extreme longevity, have passed down 
this tradition from generation to generation, 
with an earnest credulity that we of more 
enlightened counties can hardly understand. 

From Mullion we went on to Gunwalloe. 
Its church, “small and old,’ as Charles had 
depreciatingly said, had been so painfully 
“ restored,’ and looked so bran-new and 
uninteresting -that we contented ourselves 
with a distant look. It was close to the sea 

-probably built on the very spot where its 
pious founder had been cast ashore. The 
one curious point about it was the detached 
belfry, some yards distant from the church 
itself. It sat alone in a little cove, down 
which a sluggish river crawled quietly sea- 
ward. A sweet quiet place, but haunted, as 
usual, by tales of cruel shipwrecks— of sailors 
huddled for hours on a bit of rock just above 
the waves, till a boat could put out and save 
the few survivors; of sea treasures continually 
washed ashore from lost ships—Indian corn, 
coffee, timber, dollars—many are still found 
in the sand after a storm. And one trea- 
sure more, of which the recollection is stil] 
kept at Gunwalloe, “a little dead baby in 
its cap and night-gown, with a necklace of 
coral beads.” 








ENYS DODNAN AND PARDENICK POINT, 


From a Drawing by 


After this our road turned inland. Our 
good horse, with the dogged persistency of 
Cornish horses and Cornish men, plodded 
on mile after mile. Sometimes for an hour 
or more we did not meet a living soul ; then 
we came upon a stray labourer, or passed 
through a village where healthy-looking 
children, big-eyed, brown-faced, and dirty- 
handed, picturesque if not pretty, stared at 
us from cottage doors, or from the gates of 
cottage gardens full of flowers and apples. 


C. Napier Hemy 


Those apples! They were a picture. Hun- 
gry and thirsty, we could not resist them. 
After passing several trees, hung thickly 
with delicious fruit, we attacked the owner of 
one of them, a comely young woman, with a 
baby in her arms and another at her gown. 

“Oh yes, ma’am, you may have as many 
apples as you like, if your young ladies will 
go and get them.” 

And while they did it, she stood talking by 
the carriage door, pouring out to me her whole 
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domestic history with a simple frankness 
worthy of the golden age. 

“No, really I couldn't,” putting back my 
payment—little enough—for the splendid 
basket of apples which the girls brought back 
in triumph. “Thisis such a good apple year ; 
the pigs would get them if the young 
ladies didn’t. You're kindly welcome to 
them—well then, if you are determined, say 
sixpence.” 

On which magnificent “ sixpenn’orth,” we 
lived for days! Indeed I think we brought 
some of it home as a specimen of Cornish 
fruit and Cornish liberality. 

Helstone was reached at last, and we were 
not sorry for rest and food in the old- 
fashioned inn, whence we could look out of 
window, and contemplate the humours of the 
little town, which doubtless considered itself 
avery great one. It was market day, and the 
narrow street was thronged with beasts and 
men—the latter as sober as the former, which 
spoke well for Cornwall. . Sober and civil 
too was every one we addressed in asking 
our way to the house of our unknown friend, 
whose only address we knew was Helstone. 
But he seemed well known in the town, 
though neither a rich man, nor a great 
than, nor—No, I cannot say he was not a 
clever man, for in his own line, méchanical 
engineering, he must have been exceedingly 
clever. And he was what people call “a 
great character ;” would have made such an 
admirable “study” for a novelist, manipu- 
lated into an unrecognisable ideal—the only 
way in which it is fair to put people in books. 
When I saw him I almost regretted that I 
write novels no more ! 

We passed through the little garden—all 
ablaze with autumn colour, every inch 
utilised for either flowers, vegetables, or fruit 
—went into the parlour, sent our cards, and 
waited the result. 

In two minutes our friend appeared, 
and gave us such a welcome! But to explain 
it I must trench a little ‘upon the sanctities of 
private life, and tell the story of this honest 
Cornishman. It will not harm him. 

When still young he went to Brazil, and 
was employed by an English gold-mining 
company there for some years. Afterwards 
he joined an engineering firm, and superin- 
tended dredging, the erection of saw-mills, &c., 
finally building a light-house, of which latter 
work he had the sole charge, and was exceed- 
ingly proud. His conscientiousness, probity, 
and entire reliableness made him most valuable 
to the firm; whom he served faithfully for 
many years. When they, as well as himself, 
returned to England, he still kept up a cor- 
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respondence with them, preserving towards 
every member of the family the most enthusi- 
astic regard and devotion. 

He rushed into the parlour, a tall, gaunt, 
middle-aged man, with a shrewd, kindly 
face, which beamed all over with delight, as 
he began shaking hands indiscriminately, 
saying how kind it was of us to come, and 
how welcome we were. 

It was explained which of us he had 
specially to welcome, the others being only 
humble appendages, friends of the family, 
this well-beloved family, whose likenesses for 
two generations we saw everywhere about 
the room. 

“Yes, miss, there they all are, your dear 
grandfather” (alas, only a likeness now!), 
“ your father, and your uncle. They were all 
so good to me, and I would do anything for _ 
them, or for any one of their name. If I got 
a m that they wanted me for anything, 
I'd be off to London, or to Brazil, or any- 
where, in half-an-hour.” 

And he really looked as if he would. 

“But what will you take?” added the 
good man when the rapture and excitement 
of the moment had a little subsided, and his 
various questions as to the well-being of “ the 
family ” had been asked and answered. “ You 
have dined, you say, but you'll have a cup 
of tea. My wife (that’s the little maid I used 
to talk to your father about, miss, I always 
told him I wouldn’t stay in Brazil, 1 must go 
back to England and marry my little maid), 
my wife makes the best cup of tea in all 
Cornwall. Here she is!” 

And there entered, in afternoon gown and 
cap, probably just put on, a middle-aged, 
but still comely matron, who insisted that, 


_ even at this early hour—3 p.m.—to get 


a cup of tea for us was “no trouble at 
all,” 

“ Indeed, she wouldn’t think anything a 
trouble, no more than I should, miss, if it 
was for your family. They never forget me, 
nor I them.” 

It was here suggested that they were not 
a “forgetting” family. Nor was he a man 
likely to be soon forgotten. While the cup 
of tea, which proved to be a most sumptuous 
meal, was preparing, he took us all over his 
house, which was full of foreign curiosities, 
and experimental inventions. One, I remem- 
ber, being a musical instrument, a sort of 
organ, which he had begun making when 
a mere boy, and taken with him all the way 
to Brazil and back. It had now found 
refuge in the little room he called his “ work- 
shop,” which was filled with odds and ends 
that would have been delightful to a mechani- 
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THE AKMED KNIGHT AND THE LONG SHIP'S LIGHT-HOUSE. 


From a Drawing by C. Napier Hemy. 


cal mind. He expounded them with enthusi- 
asm, and we tried not to betray an ignorance, 
which in some of us would have been a sort of 
hereditary degradation. 

“ Ah! they were clever—your father and 
your uncle !—and how proud we all were 
when we finished our light-house, and got 
the Emperor to light it up for the first time. 
Look here, ladies, what do you think this 
is?” 

He took out a small parcel, and solemnly 
unwrapped from it fold after fold of paper, 
till he came to the heart of it 
candle ! 

“This was the candle the Emperor used 


asmall wax 


to light our light-house. I’ve kept it for 
nearly thirty years, and I'll keep it as long 
as I live. Every year on the anniversary of 
the day I light it, drink his Majesty’s 
health, and the health of all your family, 
miss, and then I put it out again. So” 
carefully re-wrapping the relic in its numer 
ous envelopes—* so, I hope it will last my 
time.” 

Here the mistress came behind her good 
man, and they exchanged a smile—the affec 
tionate smile of two who have never been 
more than two, Darby and Joan, but all 
sufficient to each other. She announced that 
tea was ready. And such a tea! How we 
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got through it I hardly know, but travelling 
is hungry work, and the viands were delicious. 
The beneficence of our kind hosts, however. 
was not nearly done. 

“Come, ladies, I'll show you my garden, 
and—(give me a basket and the grape 
scissors,)” added he in a conjugal aside. 
Which resulted in our carrying away with 
us the biggest bunches in the whole vinery, 
as well as a quantity of rosy apples, stuffed 
into every available pocket and bag. 

“ Nonsense, nonsense,” was the answer to 
vain remonstrances. ‘“ D’ye think I wouldn't 
give the best of everything, I had to your 
family? and so would my missis too. How 
your father used to laugh at me about my 
little maid! But he understood it for all 
that. Oh yes, I'm glad I came home. And 
now your father and your uncle are home 
too, and perhaps some day they'll come to 
see me down here—wouldn t it be a proud 
day for me! You'll tell them so?” 

It was touching, and rare as touching, 
this passionate personal fidelity. It threw 
us back, at least such of us as were senti- 
mentally inclined, upon that something in 
Cornish nature which found its exposition 
in Arthur and his faithful knights, down to 
“bold Sir Bedevere,” and apparently, is still 
not lost in Cornwall. 

With a sense of real regret, feeling that it 
would be long ere we might meet his like— 
such shrewd simplicity, earnest enthusiasm, 
and exceeding faithfulness—we bade good-bye 
to the honest man ; leaving him and his wife 
standing at their garden-gate, an elderly 
Adam and Eve, desiring nothing outside 
their own little paradise. Which of us could 
say more, or as much ¢ 

Gratefully we “talked them over,” as we 
drove on through the pretty country round 
Helstone—inland country ; for we had no 
time to go and see the Loe Pool, a small 
lake, divided from the sea by a bar of sand. 
This is supposed to be the work of the Corn- 
wall man-demon, Tregeagle ; and periodically 
eut through, with solemn ceremonial, by the 
Mayor of Helstone, when the “meeting of 
the waters,” fresh and salt, is said to be an 
extremely curious sight. But we did not see 
it, nor yet Nonsloe House, close by, which 
is held by the tenure of having to provide 
a boat and nets whenever the Prince of 
Wales, Duke of Cornwall, wishes to fish in 
the Loe Pool. A circumstance which has 
never happened yet, certainly ! 

Other curiosities en route we also missed, 
the stones of Tremenkeverne, half a ton 
each, used as missiles in a notable fight 
between two saints, St. Just of the Land’s 
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End, and St. Keverne of the Lizard, and 
still lying in a field to prove the verity of 
the legend. Also the rock of Goldsithney, 
where, when the “ fair land of Lyonesse” was 
engulfed by the sea, an ancestor of the 
Trevelyans saved himself by swimming his 
horse, and landing ; various other remarkable 
places, with legends attached, needing much 
credulity, or imagination, to believe in. 

But, fearing to be benighted ere reaching 
Marazion, we passed them all, and saw 
nothing more interesting than the ruins of 
disused tin mines, which Charles showed us, 
mournfully explaining how the mining 
business had of late years drifted away from 
Cornwall, and how hundreds of the once 
thriving community had been compelled to 
emigrate or starve. As we neared Marazion, 
these melancholy wrecks with their little 
hillocks of mining debris rose up against the 
evening sky, the image of desolation. And 
then St. Michael’s Mount, the picture in little 
of Mont St. Michel, in Normandy, appeared 
in the middle of Mounts’ Bay. Lastly, after 
a gorgeous sunset, ina golden twilight and 
silvery moonlight, we entered Marazion ;— 
and found it, despite its picturesque name, the 
most commonplace little town imaginable ! 

We should have regretted our rash decision, 
and gone on to Penzance, but for the hearty 
welcome given us at a most comfortable and 
home-like inn, which determined us to keep 
to our first intention, and stay. 

So, after our habit of making the best of 
things, we walked down to the ugly beach, 
and investigated the dirty-looking bay—in 
the lowest of all low tides, with a soppy, 
sea-weedy causeway running across to St. 
Michael's Mount. By advice of Charles, we 
made acquaintance with an old boatman he 
knew, a Norwegian who had drifted hither 
-—shipwrecked, I believe—settled down and 
married an English woman, but whose English 
was still of the feeblest kind. However, he 
had an honest face ; so we engaged him to 
take us out bathing early to-morrow. 

“And to-night, ladies?” suggested the 
faithful Charles. “Wouldn’t you like to 
row round the Mount?!—When you've 
had your tea, I'll come back for you, and 
help you down to the shore—it’s rather 
rough, but nothing like what you have done, 
ma'am,” added he encouragingly. “And 
it will be bright moonlight, and the Mount 
will look so fine.” 

So, the spirit of adventure conquering our 
weariness, we went. When I think how it 
looked next morning—the small, shallow bay, 
with its toy-castle in the centre, I am glad 
our first vision of it was under the glamour 
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of moonlight, with the battlemented rock 
throwing dark shadows across the shimmering 
sea. In the mysterious beauty of that night 
row round the Mount, we could imagine 
anything ; its earliest inhabitant, the giant 
Cormoran, killed by that “ valiant Cornish- 
man,” the illustrious Jack; the lovely St. 
Keyne, a king’s daughter, who came thither 
on pilgrimage ; and, passing down from legend 
to history, Henry de la Pomeroy, whe, being 
taken prisoner, caused himself to be bled to 
death in the Castle ; Sir John Arundel, slain 
on the sands, and buried in the Chapel ; 
Perkin Warbeck’s unfortunate wife, who took 
refuge at St. Michael’s shrine, but was 
dragged thence. And so on, and so on, 
through the centuries, to the family of St. 
Aubyn, who bought it in 1660, and have 
inhabited it ever since. “ Very nice people,” 
we heard they were ; who have received here 
the Queen, the Prince of Wales, and other 
royal personages. What a contrast to the 
legendary Cormoran ! 
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Yet, looking up as we rowed under the 
gloomy rock, we could fancy his giant ghost 
sitting there, on the spot where he killed his 
wife, for bringing in her apron greenstone, 
instead of granite, to build the chapel with. 
It is built of greenstone, so the story must 
be true! What a pleasure it is to be able to 
believe anything ! 

Some of us could have stayed out half the 
night, floating along in the mild soft air and 
dreamy moonlight, which made even the 
common-place little town look like a fairy 
scene, and exalted St. Michael’s Mount into 
a grand fortress, fit for its centuries of 
legendary lore—but others preferred going 
to bed. 

So we landed, and retired. Not however 
without taking a long look out of the window 
upon the bay, which now, at high tide, was 
one sheet of rippling moon-lit water, with 
the grim old Mount, full of glimmering lights 
like eyes, sitting silent in the midst of the 
silent sea. 





CORNISH FISHERMAN. 


From a drawing by C. Napier Hemy 














INTERLOPERS 


Casterbridge is tedious 
and lonely, especially in 
winter time. Along a 
part of its course it is 
called Holloway Lane, a 
monotonous track with- 
out a village or hamlet 
for many miles, and with very seldom a 
turning. Unapprised wayfarers who are 
too old, or too young, or in other respects 
too weak for the distance to be traversed, but 
who, nevertheless, have to walk it, say, as 
they look wistfully ahead, “Once at the top 
of that hill, and I must surely see the end 
of Holloway Lane!” But they reach the 
hill-top, and Holloway Lane stretches in 
front as mercilessly as before. 

Some few years ago a certain farmer was 
riding through this lane in the gloom of a win- 
terevening. The farmer’s friend, a dairyman, 
was riding beside him. A few paces in the 
rear rode the farmer’s man. All three 
were well horsed on strong, round-barrelled 
cobs ; and to be well horsed was to be in 
better spirits about Holloway Lane than 
poor pedestrians could attain to during its 
passage. 

But the farmer did not talk much to his 
friend as he rode along. The enterprise which 
had brought him there filled his mind ; for in 
truth it was important. Not altogether so 
important was it, perhaps, when estimated 
by its value to society at large; but if the 
true measure of a deed be proportionate to 
the space it occupies in the heart of him 
who undertakes it, Farmer Charles Darton’s 
business to-night could hold its own with the 
business of kings. 

He was a large farmer. His turnover, as 
it is called, was probably thirty thousand 
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poundsa year. He had a great many draught 
horses, a great many milch cows, and of sheep 
a multitude. This comfortable position was, 
however, none of his own making. It had 
been created by his father, a man of a very 
different stamp from the present representa- 
tive of the line. 

Darton, the father, had been a one-idea’d 
character, with a buttoned-up pocket and a 
chink-like eye brimming with commercial 
subtlety. In Darton the son, this trade sub- 
tlety had become transmuted into emotional, 
and the harshness had disappeared ; he would 
have been called a sad man but for his con- 
stant care not to divide himself from lively 
friends by piping notes out of harmony with 
theirs. Contemplative, he allowed his mind 
to be a quiet meeting-place for memories and 
hopes. So that, naturally enough, since 
succeeding to the agricultural calling, and 
up to his present age of thirty-two, he had 
neither advanced nor receded as a capitalist 
—a stationary result which did not agitate 
one of his unambitious unstrategic nature, 
since he had all that he desired. The motive 
of his expedition to-night showed the same 
absence of anxious regard for number one. 

The party rode on in the slow, safe trot 
proper to night-time and bad roads, Farmer 
Darton’s head jigging rather unromantically 
upand down against the sky, and his motions 
being repeated with bolder emphasis by his 
friend Japheth Johns; while those of the 
latter were travestied in jerks still less soft- 
ened by art in the person of the lad who 
attended them. A pair of whitish objects 
hung one on each side of the latter, bumping 
against him at each step, and still further 
spoiling the grace of his seat. On close 
inspection they might have been perceived to 
be open rush baskets—one containing a 
turkey, and the other some bottles of wine. 

“D’ye feel ye can meet your fate like as 














man, neighbour Darton?” asked Johns, 
breaking a silence which had lasted while 
five-and-twenty hedgerow trees had glided 
by. 
Mr. Darton with a half laugh murmured, 
“ Ay—call it my fate! Hanging and wiving 
go by destiny.” And then they were silent 
again. 

The darkness thickened rapidly, at intervals 
shutting down on the land in a perceptible 
flap like the wave of a wing. The customary 
close of day was accelerated by a simultaneous 
blurring of the air. With the fall of night 
had come a mist just damp enough to incom- 
mode, but not sufficient to saturate them. 
Countrymen as they were—born, as may be 
said, with only an open door between them 
and the four seasons—they regarded the mist 
but as an added obscuration, and ignored its 
humid quality. 

They were travelling in a direction that 
was enlivened by no modern current of traftic, 
the place of Darton’s pilgrimage being the 
old-fashioned village of Hintock Abbas, where 
the people make the best cider and cider-wine 
in all Wessex, and where the dunghills smell 
of pomace instead of stable refuse as else- 
where. The lane was sometimes so narrow 
that the brambles of the hedge, which hung 
forward like anglers’ rods over a stream, 
scratched their hats and curry-combed their 
whiskers as they passed. Yet this neglected 
lane had been a highway to Queen Elizabeth’s 
court, and other cavalcades of the past. But 
its day was over now, and its history asa 
national artery done for ever. 

“Why I have decided to marry her,” 
resumed Darton (in a measured musical voice 
of confidence which revealed a good deal of 
his composition) as he glanced round to see 
that the lad was not too near, “is not only 
that I like her, but that I can do no better, 
even from a fairly practical point of view. 
That I might ha’ looked higher is possibly 
true, though it is really all nonsense. I have 
had experience enough in looking above me. 
‘No more superior women for me,’ said I— 
you know when. Sally is a comely, indepen- 
dent, simple character, with no make-up about 
her, who'll think me as much a superior 
to her as I used to think—you know who I 
mean—was to me.” 

“ Ay,” said Johns. “ However, I shouldn’t 
call Sally Hall simple. Primary, because no 
Sally is ; secondary, because if some could be 
this one wouldn’t. ’Tis a wrong denomina- 
tion to apply to a woman, Charles, and 
affects me, as your best man, like cold water. 
’Tis like recommending a stage play by saying 
there’s neither murder, villany, nor harm of 
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any sort in it, when that’s what you've paid 
your half-crown to see.” 

“Well; may your opinion do you good. 
Mine’s a different one.” And turning the 
conversation from the philosophical to the 
practical, Darton expressed a hope that the 
said Sally had received what he'd sent on 
by the carrier that day. 

Johns wanted to know what that was. 

“Tt isa dress,” said Darton. “ Not exactly 
a wedding dress, though she may use it as 
one if she likes. It is rather serviceable than 
showy—suitable for the winter weather.” 

“Good,” said Johns. “Serviceable is a 
wise word in a bridegroom. I commend ye, 
Charles.” 

“ For,” said Darton, “ why should a woman 
dress up like a rope-dancer because she’s 
going to do the most solemn deed of her life 
except dying?” 

“Faith, why? But she will because she 
will, I suppose,” said Dairyman Johns. 

“H’m,” said Darton. 

The lane they followed had been nearly 
straight for several miles, but it now took 
a turn, and winding uncertainly for some 
distance forked into two. By night country 
roads are apt to reveal ungainly qualities 
which pass without observation during day ; 
and though Darton had travelled this way 
before, he had not done so frequently, Sally 
having been wooed at the house of a relative 
near his own. He never remembered seeing 
at this spot a pair of alternative ways looking 
so equally probable as these two did now. 
Johns rode on a few steps. 

“Don’t be out of heart, sonny,” he cried. 
“Here’s a handpost. Enoch— come and 
climb this post, and tell us the way.” 

The lad dismounted, and jumped into the 
hedge where the post stood under a tree. 

“ Unstrap the baskets, or you'll smash up 
that wine!” cried Darton, as the young 
man began spasmodically to climb the post, 
baskets and all. 

‘Was there ever less head in a brainless 
world?” said Johns. “ Here, simple Nocky, 
I'll do it.” He leapt off, and with much 
puffing climbed the post, striking a match 
when he reached the top, and moving the 
light along the arm, the lad standing and 
gazing at the spectacle. 

“T have faced tantilisation these twenty 
years with a temper as mild as milk!” said 
Japheth ; “but such things as this don’t 
come short of devilry!” And flinging the 
match away, he slipped down to the ground. 

“ What's the matter?” asked Darton. 

* Not a letter, sacred or heathen—not so 
much as would tell us the way to the great 
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fireplace—ever I should sin to say it! Either 
the moss and mildew have eaten away the 
words, or we have arrived in a land where 
no traveller has planted the art of writing, 
and should have brought our compass like 
Christopher Columbus.” 

“Let us take the straightest road,” said 
Darton placidly, “I sha’n’t be sorry to get 
there—'tis a tiresome ride. I would have 
driven if I had known.” 

“Nor I neither, sir,” said Enoch. “These 
straps plough my shoulder like a zull. If 
‘tis much further to your lady’s home, 
Maister Darton, I shall ask to be let carry 
half of these good things in my innerds— 
hee, hee!” 

“Don’t you be such a reforming radical, 
Enoch,” said Johns sternly. “Here, I'll take 
the turkey.” 

This being done, they went forward by 
the right-hand lane, which ascended a hill, 
the left winding away under a plantation. 
The pit-a-pat of their horses’ hoofs lessened 
up the slope ; and the ironical directing-post 
stood in solitude as before, holding out its 
blank arms to the raw breeze, which brought 
a snore from the wood as if Skrymir the 
Giant were sleeping there. 


Il. 


THREE miles to the left of the travellers, 
along the road they had not followed, rose 
an old house with mullioned windows of 
Ham-hill stone, and chimneys of lavish 
solidity. It stood at the top of a slope 
beside Hintock village street ; and. immedi- 
ately in front of it grew a large sycamore- 
tree, whose bared roots formed a convenient 
staircase from the road below to the front 
door of the dwelling. Its situation gave the 
house what little distinctive name it possessed, 
namely, ‘The Knap.” Some forty yards off 
a brook dribbled past, which, for its size, 
made a great deal of noise. At the back 
was a dairy barton, accessible for vehicles 
and live-stock by a side “drong.” Thus 
muck only of the character of the homestead 
could be divined out of doors at this shady 
evening-time. 

But within there was plenty of light to 
see by, as plenty was construed at Hintock. 
Beside a Tudor fireplace, whose moulded four- 
ceutred arch was nearly hidden by a figured 
blue-cloth blower, were seated two women 
mother and daughter—Mrs. Hall, and Sarah, 
or Sally ; for this was a part of the world 
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where the latter modification had not as yet 
been effaced as a vulgarity by the march of 
intellect. The owner of the name was the 
young woman by whose means Mr. Darton 
purposed to put an end to his bachelor 
condition on the approaching day. 

The mother’s bereavement had been so 
long ago as not to leave much mark of its 
occurrence upon her now, either in face or 
clothes. She had resumed the mob-cap of 
her early married life, enlivening its white- 
ness by a few rose-du-Barry ribbons. Sally 
required no such aids to pinkness. ‘Roseate 
good-nature lit up her gaze; her features 
showed curves of decision and judgment ; and 
she might have been regarded without much 
mistake as a warm-hearted, quick-spirited, 
handsome girl. 

She did most of the talking, her mother 
listening with a half absent air, as she picked 
up fragments of red-hot wood ember with 
the tongs, and piled them upon the brands. 
But the number of speeches that passed was 
very small in proportion to the meanings 
exchanged. Long experience together often 
enabled them to see the course of thought 
in each other’s minds without a word being 
spoken. Behind them, in the centre of the 
room, the table was spread for supper, certain 
whiffs of air laden with fat vapours, which 
ever and anon entered from the kitchen, 
denoting its preparation there. 

“The new gown he was going to send you 
stays about on the way like himself,” Sally’s 
mother was saying. 

“Yes, not finished, I dare say,” cried 
Sally independently. “ Lord, I shouldn’t be 
amazed if it didn’t come at all! Young men 
make such kind promises when they are 
near you, and forget ’em when they go away. 
But he doesn’t intend it as a wedding-dress 

he gives it to me merely as a dress to 
wear when | like—a travelling dress is what 
it would be called in great circles. Come 
rathe or come late it don’t much matter, as 
I have a dress of my own to fall back upon. 
But what time is it?” . 

She went to the family clock and opened 
the glass, for the hour was not otherwise 
discernible by night, and indeed at all times 
was rather a thing to be investigated than 
beheld, so much’ more wall than window was 
there in the apartment. “ It is nearly eight,” 
said she. 

“Eight o'clock, and neither dress nor 
man,” said Mrs. Hall. 

“ Mother, if you think to tantalise me by 
talking like that, you are much mistaken. 
Let him be as late as he will—or stay away 
altogether—I don’t care,” said Sally. But a 
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tender minute quaver in the negation showed 
that there was something forced in that 
statement. 

Mrs. Hall perceived it, and drily observed 
that she was not so sure about Sally not 
caring. “But perhaps you don’t care so 
much as I do, after all,” she said. “For I 
see what you don’t, that it is a good and 
flourishing match for ye ; a very honourable 
offer in Mr. Darton. And I think I see a 
kind husband in him. So pray God ’twill 
go smooth, and wind up well.” 

Sally would not listen to misgivings. Of 
course it would go smoothly, she asserted. 
“ How you are up and down, mother!” she 
wenton. “ At this moment, whatever hinders 
him, we are not so anxious to see him as he 
is to be here, and his thought runs on before 
him, and settles down upon us like the 
star in the east. Hark!” she exclaimed, 
with a breath of relief, her eyes sparkling. 
“I heard something. Yes — here they 
are!” 

The next moment her mother’s slower ear 
also distinguished the familiar reverberation 
oceasioned by footsteps clambering up the 
roots of the sycamore. 

“Yes, it sounds like them at last,’ she 
said. “ Well, it is not so very late after all, 
considering the distance.” 

The footfall ceased, and they rose, expect- 
ing a knock. They began to think it might 
have been, after all, some neighbouring 
villager under Bacchic influence, giving the 
centre of the road a wide berth, when their 
doubts were dispelled by the newcomer’s 
entry into the passage. The door of the 
room was gently opened, and there appeared, 
not the pair of travellers with whom we 
have already made acquaintance, but a pale- 
faced man in the garb of extreme poverty— 
almost in rags. 

“Oh, it’s ‘a tramp—gracious me!” said 
Sally, starting back. 

His cheeks and eye-orbits were deep con- 
caves—rather, it might be, from natural 
weakness of constitution than irregular 
living, though there were indications that 
he had led no careful life. He gazed at the 
two women fixedly for a moment ; then with 
an abashed, humiliated demeanour, dropped 
his glance to the floor, and sank into a chair 
without uttering a word. 

Sally was in advance of her mother, who 
had remained standing by the fire. She 
now tried to discern the visitor across the 
candles. 

“ Why—mother,” said Sally faintly, turn- 
ing back to Mrs. Hall. “It is Phil, from 


Australia !” 
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Mrs. Hall started, and grew pale, and a 
fit of coughing seized the man with the ragged 
clothes. “To come home like this!” she 
said. “Oh, Philip—are you ill?” 

“No, no, mother,” replied he, impatiently, 
as soon as he could speak. 

“But for God’s sake how do you come here 
—and just now too?” 

“ Well—I am here,” said the man. “How 
it is I hardly know. I’ve come home, mother, 
because I was driven to it. Things were 
against me out there, and went from bad to 
worse.” 

“Then why didn’t you let us know !— 
you've not writ a line for the last two or 
three years.” 

The son admitted sadly that he had not. 
He said that he had hoped and thought he 
might fetch up again, and be able to send 
good news. Then he had been obliged to 
abandon that hope, and had finally come 
home from sheer necessity—previous to 
making a new start. “ Yes, things are very 
bad with me,” he repeated, perceiving their 
commiserating glances at his clothes. 

They brought him nearer the fire, took his 
hat from his thin hand, which was so small 
and smooth as to show that his attempts to 
fetch up again had not been in a manual 
direction. His mother resumed her inquiries, 
and dubiously asked if he had chosen to come 
that particular night for any special reason. 

For no reason, he told her. His arrival 
had been quite at random. Then Philip 
Hall looked round the room, and saw for 
the first time that the table was laid some- 
what luxuriously, and for a larger number 
than themselves ; and that an air of festivity 
pervaded their dress. He asked quickly 
what was going on. 

“Sally is going to be married in a day or 
two,” replied the mother ; and she explained 
how Mr. Darton, Sally’s intended husband, 
was coming there that night with the brides- 
man, Mr. Johns, and other details. “We 
thought it must be their step when we heard 
you,” said Mrs. Hall. 

The seedy wanderer looked again on the 
floor. “ Isee—I see,” he murmured. “ Why, 
indeed, should I have come to-night! Such 
folk as I are not wanted here at these 
times, naturally. And I have no business 
here—spoiling other people’s happiness.” 

“Phil,” said his mother, with a tear in 
her eye, but with a thinness of lip and 
severity of manner which were presumably 
not more than past events justified, “ since 
you speak like that to me, I'll speak honestly 
to you. For these three years you have 
taken no thought for us. You left home 
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with a good supply of money, and strength 
and education, and you ought to have made 
good use of it all. But you come back like 
a beggar; and that you come in a very 
awkward time for us cannot be denied. 
Your return to-night may do us much harm. 
But mind—you are welcome to this home 
as long as it is mine. I don’t wish to 
turn you adrift. We will make the best of 
a bad job; and I hope you are not seriously 
ill?” 

“Oh, no. 
cough.” 

She looked at him anxiously. “I think 
you had better go to bed at once,” she said. 

“ Well—I shall be out of the way there,” 
said the son, wearily. “Having ruined 
myself, don’t let me ruin you by being seen 
in these togs, for Heaven’s sake. Who do 
you say Sally is going to be married to—a 
Farmer Darton?” 

“ Yes—-a gentleman-farmer— quite a 
wealthy man. Far better in station than 
she could have expected. It is a good 
thing, altogether.” 

“ Well done, little Sal!” said her brother, 
brightening and looking up at her with a 
smile. “I ought to have written; but 
perhaps I have thought of you all the more. 
But let me get out of sight. I would rather 
go and jump into the river than be seen 
here. But have you anything I can drink? 
I am confoundedly thirsty with my long 
tramp.” 

“Yes, yes; we will bring something up 
stairs to you,” said Sally, with grief in her 
face. 

“ Ay, that will do nicely. But, Sally and 
mother He stopped, and they waited. 
“Mother, I have not told you all,” he re- 
sumed slowly, still looking on the floor be- 
tween his knees. ‘Sad as what you see of 
me is, there’s worse behind.” 

His mother gazed upon him in grieved 
suspense, and Sally went and leant upon 
the bureau, listening for every sound, and 
sighing. Suddenly she turned round, saying, 
“Let them come, I don’t care! Philip, tell 
the worst, and take your time.” 

“Well then,” said the unhappy Phil, “I 
am not the only one in this mess. Would 
to Heaven I were! But—-I have a wife as 
destitute as I.” 

“ A wife?” said his mother. 

“ Unhappily.” 

“A wife! Yes, that is the way with 
sons !”” 

“ And besides —” said he 

“ Besides! O Philip, surely—” 

“T have two little children.” 


I have only this infernal 
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“ Wife and children!” whispered Mrs. 
Hall to herself. 

“Poor little things!” 
voluntarily. 

His mother turned again to him. “I 
suppose these helpless beings are left in 
Australia?” 

“No. They are in England.” 

“ Well, I can only hope you’ve left them 
in a respectable place.” 

“T have not left them at all. They are 
here—within a few yards of us. In short, 
they are in the stable. I did not like to 
bring them indoors till I had seen you, 
mother, and broken the bad news a bit to 
you. They were very tired, and are resting 
out there on some straw.” 

Mrs. Hall’s fortitude visibly broke down. 
She had been brought up not without re- 
finement, and was even more moved by such 
a collapse of genteel aims as this than a 
substantial dairyman’s widow would in or- 
dinary have been moved. “ Well, it must 
be borne,” she said, in a low voice, with her 
hands tightly joined. “A starving son, a 
starving wife, starving children. Let it be. 
But why is this come to us now, to-day, 
to-night ! Could no other misfortune happen 
to helpless women than this, which will 
quite upset my poor girl’s chance of a happy 
life? Why have you done us this wrong, 
Philip? What respectable man will come 
here, and marry open-eyed into a family of 
vagabonds !”’ 

“Nonsense, mother!” said Sally, vehe- 
mently, while her face flushed. “Charley 
isn’t the man to desert me! But if he 
should be, and won’t marry me _ because 
Phil’s come, let him go and marry else- 
where. I won't be ashamed of my own 
flesh and blood for any man in England— 
not I!” And then Sally turned away and 
burst into tears. 

“Wait till you are twenty years older 
and you will tell a different tale,” replied 
her mother. 

The son stood up. “Mother,” he said, 
“as I have come, so I will go. All I ask 
of you is that you will allow me and mine 
to lie in your stable to-night. I give you 
my word that we'll be gone by break of day, 
and trouble you no further.” 

Mrs. Hall, the mother, changed at that. 
“Oh, no,” she answered, hastily, “‘ never shall 
it be said that I sent any of my own family 
from my door. Bring ’em in, Philip, or take 
me out to them.” 

“We will put ’em all into the large bed- 
room,” said Sally, brightening, “and make 
up a large fire. Let’s go and help them ing 


said Sally, in- 
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and call Susannah.” (Susannah was the 
woman who assisted at the dairy and house- 
work ; she lived in a cottage hard by with 
her husband who attended to the cows.) 

Sally went to fetch a lantern from the 
back kitchen, but her brother said, “ You 
won't want a light. I lit the lantern that 
was hanging there.” 

“What must we call your wife?” asked 
Mrs. Hall. 

“ Helena,” said Philip. 

With shawls over their heads they pro- 
ceeded towards the back door. 

“One minute before you go,” interrupted 
Philip. ‘“I—TI haven't confessed all.” 

“Then Heaven help us!” said Mrs. Hall, 
pushing to the door in calm despair. 

“We passed through Verton as we came,” 
he continued, “and I just looked in at the 
Dog to see if old Mike still kept on there 
as usual. The carrier had come in from 
Casterbridge at that moment, and guessing 
that I was bound for this place—for I think 
he knew me—he asked me to bring on a 
dressmaker’s parcel for Sally that was marked 
‘immediate.’ My wife had walked on with 
the children. “Twas a flimsy parcel, and the 
paper was torn, and I found on looking at 
it that it was a thick warm gown. I didn’t 
wish you to see poor Helena in a shabby 
state. I was ashamed that you should— 
*twas not what she was born to. I untied 
the parcel in the road, took it on to her 
where she was waiting in the Abbot’s Barn, 
and told her I had managed to get it for 
her, and that she was to ask no question. 
She, poor thing, must have supposed I ob- 
tained it on trust, through having reached 
a place where I was known, for she put it 
on gladly enough. She has it on now. 
Sally has other gowns, I dare say.” 

Sally looked at her mother, speechless. 

“You have others, I dare say,” repeated 
Phil, with a sick man’s impatience. “I 
thought to myself, ‘Better Sally cry than 
Helena freeze.’ Well, is the dress of great 
consequence? ‘Twas nothing very orna- 
mental, as far as I could see.” 

“ No—no ; not of consequence,” returned 
Sally, sadly, adding in a gentle voice, “ You 
will not mind if I lend her another instead 
of that one, will you?” 

Philip’s agitation at the confession had 
brought on another attack of the cough, 
which seemed to shake him to pieces. He 
was so obviously unfit to sit in a chair that 
they helped him up stairs at once ; and having 
hastily given him a cordial and kindled the 
bedroom fire, they descended to fetch their 
unhappy new relations. 
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III. 


Ir was with strange feelings that the girl 
and her mother, lately so cheerful, passed 
out of the back door into the open air of 
the barton, laden with hay scents and the 
herby breath of cows. A fine sleet had 
begun to fall, and they trotted across the 
yard quickly. The stable door was open; 
a light shone from it—from the lantern which 
always hung there, and which Philip had lit, 
as he said. Softly nearing the door, Mrs. 
Hall pronounced the name “ Helena?” 

There was no answer for the moment. 
Looking in she was taken by surprise. Two 
people appeared before her. For one, instead 
of the drabbish woman she had expected, 
Mrs. Hall saw a pale, dark-eyed, lady-like 
creature, whose personality ruled her attire 
rather than was ruled by it. She was ina 
new and handsome dress, of course, and an old 
bonnet. She was standing up, agitated ; her 
hand was held by her companion—none else 
than Sally’s affianced, Farmer Charles Darton, 
upon whose fine figure the pale stranger's 
eyes were fixed, as his were fixed upon her. 
His other hand held the rein of his horse, 
which was standing saddled as if just led in. 

At sight of Mrs. Hall they both turned, 
looking at her in a way neither quite con- 
scious nor unconscious, and without seeming 
to recollect that words were necessary as a 
solution to the scene. In another moment 
Sally entered also, when Mr. Darton dropped 
his companion’s hand, led the horse aside, 
and came to greet his betrothed and Mrs. 
Hall. 

“Ah!” he said, smiling—with something 
like forced composure—‘ this is a round- 
about way of arriving you will say, my dear 
Mrs. Hall. But I saw a light here, and led 
in my horse at once—my friend Johns and 
my man have gone on to the Sheaf of Arrows 
with theirs, not to crowd you too much. 
No sooner had I entered than I saw that 
this lady had taken temporary shelter here 
—and found I was intruding.” 

“She is my daughter-in-law,” said Mrs. 
Hall, calmly. ‘ My son, too, is in the house, 
but he has gone to bed unwell.” 

Sally had stood staring wonderingly at the 
scene until this moment, hardly recognising 
Darton’s shake of the hand. The spell that 
bound her was broken by her perceiving the 
two little children seated on a heap of hay. 
She suddenly went forward, spoke to them, 
and took one on her arm and the other in 
her hand. 

“ And two children?” said Mr. Darton, 
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showing thus that he had not been there 
long enough as yet to understand the situa- 
tion. 

“ My grandchildren,” said Mrs. Hall, with 
as much affected ease as before. 

Philip Hall’s wife, in spite of this interrup- 
tion to her first rencontre, seemed scarcely 
so much affected by it as to feel any one’s 
presence in addition to Mr. Darton’s. How- 
ever, arousing herself by a quick reflection, 
she threw a sudden critical glance of her sad 
eyes upon Mrs. Hall; and, apparently finding 
her satisfactory, advanced to her in a meek 
initiative. Then Sally and the stranger 
spoke some friendly words to each other, and 
Sally went on with the children into the 
house. Mrs. Hall and Helena followed, 
and Mr. Darton followed these, looking at 
Helena’s dress and outline, and listening to 
her voice like a man in a dream. 

By the time the others reached the house 
Sally had already gone up stairs with the 
tired children. She rapped against the wall 
for Susannah to come in and help to attend to 
them, Susannah’s house being a little “ spit- 
and-dab ” cabin leaning against the substan- 
tial stonework of Mrs. Hall’s taller erection. 
When she came a bed was made up for the 
little ones, and some supper given to them. 
On descending the stairs after seeing this 
done, Sally went to the sitting-room. Young 
Mrs. Hall entered it just in advance of her, 
having in the interim retired with her 
mother-in-law to take off her bonnet, and 
otherwise make herself presentable. Hence 
it was evident that no further communica- 
tion could have passed between her and Mr. 
Darton since their brief interview in the 
stable. 

Mr. Japheth Johns now opportunely arrived, 
and broke up the restraint of the company, 
after a few orthodox meteorological com- 
mentaries had passed between him and Mrs. 
Hall by way of introduction. They at once 
sat down to supper, the present of wine and 
turkey not being produced for consumption to- 
night, lest the premature display of those 
gifts should seem to throw doubt on Mrs. 
Hall’s capacities as a provider. 

* Drink bold, Mr. Johns—drink bold,” 
said that matron, magnanimously. “Such 
as it is there’s plenty of. But perhaps cider- 
wine is not to your taste?—though there’s 
body in it.” 

“Quite the contrary, ma’am—quite the 
contrary,” said the dairyman. “For though 
I inherit the malt-liquor principle from my 
father, I am a cider-drinker on my mother’s 
side. She came from these parts, you know. 
Aud there’s this to be said for’t—’tis a more 
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peaceful liquor, and don’t lie about a man 
like your hotter drinks. With care, one 
may live on it a twelvemonth without 
knocking down a neighbour, or getting a 
black eye from an old acquaintance.” 

The general conversation thus begun was 
continued briskly, though it was in the main 
restricted to Mrs. Hall and Japheth, who in 
truth required but little help from anybody. 
There being slight call upon Sally’s tongue 
she had ample leisure to do what her heart 
most desired, namely, watch her intended 
husband and her sister-in-law with a view of 
elucidating the strange momentary scene in 
which her mother and herself had surprised 
them in the stable. If that scene meant 
anything, it meant, at least, that they had 
met before. That there had been no time 
for explanation Sally could see, for their 
manner was still one of suppressed amaze- 
ment at each other’s presence there. Darton’s 
eyes, too, fell continually on the dress worn 
by Helena, as if this were an added riddle 
to his perplexity ; though to Sally it was the 
one feature in the case which was no mystery. 
He seemed to feel that fate had impishly 
changed his ris-d-vis in the lover's jig he 
was about to tread ; that while the gown had 
been expected to inclose a Sally, a Helena’s 
face looked out from the bodice ; that some 
long lost hand met his own from the sleeves. 

Sally could see that whatever Helena 
might know of Darton, she knew nothing of 
how the dress entered into his embarrassment. 
And at moments the young girl would have 
persuaded herself that Darton’s looks at her 
sister-in-law were entirely the fruit of the 
clothes query. But surely at other times a 
more extensive range of speculation and 
sentiment was expressed by her lover's eye 
than that which the changed dress would 
account for. 

Sally’s independence made her one of the 
least jealous of women. But there was 
something in the relations of these two 
visitors which ought to be explained. 

Japheth Johns continued to converse in 
his well known style, interspersing his talk 
with some private reflections on the position 
of Darton and Sally, which, though the 
sparkle in his eye showed them to be highly 
entertaining to himself, were apparently not 
quite communicable to the company. At 
last he withdrew for the night, going off to 
the Sheaf of Arrows, whither Darton promised 
to follow him in a few minutes. 

Half an hour passed, and then Mr. Darton 
also rose to leave, Sally and her sister-in-law 
simultaneously wishing him good-night as 
they retired up stairs to their rooms. But» 
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on his arriving at the front door with Mrs. 
Hall a sharp shower of rain began to come 
down, when the widow suggested that he 
should return to the fireside till the storm 
ceased. 

Darton accepted her proposal, but insisted 
that, as it was getting late, and she was 
obviously tired, she should not sit up on his 
account, since he could let himself out of the 
house, and would quite enjoy smoking a pipe 
by the hearth alone. Mrs. Hall assented ; 
and Darton was left by himself. He spread 
his knees to the brands, lit up his tobacco as 
he had said, and sat gazing into the fire and 
at the notches of the chimney crook which 
hung above. 

An occasional drop of rain rolled down the 
chimney with a hiss, and still he smoked on; 
but not like a man whose mind was at rest. 
In the long run, however, despite his medita- 
tions, early hours afield anda long ride in the 
open air produced their natural result. He 
began to doze. 

How long he remained in this half uncon- 
scious state he did not know. He suddenly 
opened his eyes. The back-brand had burnt 
itself in two, and ceased to flame ; the light 
which he had placed on the mantelpiece had 
nearly gone out. But in spite of these defici- 
encies there was a light in the apartment, 
and it came from elsewhere. Turning his 
head, he saw Philip Hall’s wife standing at 
the entrance of the room with a bed candle 
in one hand, a small brass tea-kettle in the 
other, and his dress, as it certainly seemed, 
still upon her. 

“ Helena !” said Darton, starting up. 

Her countenance expressed dismay, and 
her first words were an apology. ‘ I—did 
not know you were here, Mr. Darton,” she 
said, while a blush flashed to her cheek. “I 
thought every one had retired—I was coming 
to make a little water boil; my husband 
seems to be worse. But perhaps the kitchen 
fire can be lighted up again.” 

“Don’t go on my account. By all means 
put it on here as you intended,” said Darton. 
“ Allow me to help you.” He went forward 
to take the kettle from her hand, but she 
did not allow him, and placed it on the fire 
herself. 

They stood some way apart, one on each 
side of the fireplace, waiting till the water 
should boil, the candle on the mantel be- 
tween them, and Helena with her eyes on 
the kettle. Darton was the first to break 


the silence. “Shall I call Sally?” he 
said. 

“Oh, no,” she quickly returned. “We 
have given trouble enough already. We 
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have no right here. But we are the sport 
of fate, and were obliged to come.” 

“ No right here!” said he in surprise. 

“None. I can’t explain it now,” answered 
Helena. “ This kettle is very slow.” 

There was another pause ; the proverbial 
dilatoriness of watched pots was never more 
clearly exemplified. 

Helena’s face was of that sort which seems 
to ask for assistance without the owner’s 
knowledge-—the very antipodes of Sally’s, 
which was self-reliance expressed. Darton’s 
eyes travelled from the kettle to Helena’s 
face, then back to the kettle, then to the 
face for rather a longer time. “So I am not 
to know anything of the mystery that has 
distracted me all the evening?” he said. 
“ How is it that a woman, who refused me 
because (as I supposed) my position was not 
good enough for her taste, is found to be the 
wife of a man who certainly seems to be 
worse off than I?” 

“He had the prior claim,” said she. 

“What! you knew him at that time? 

“Yes, yes. Please say no more,” she 
implored. “Whatever my errors I have 
paid for them during the last five years.” 

The heart of Darton was subject to sudden 
overflowings. He was kind toa fault. “I 
am sorry from my: soul,” he said, involuntarily 
approaching her. Helena withdrew a step 
or two, at which he became conscious of his 
movement, and quickly took his former place. 
Here he stood without speaking, and the 
little kettle began to sing. 

“Well, you might have been my wife if 
you had chosen,” he said at last. “But that’s 
all past and gone. However, if you are in 
any trouble or poverty I shall be glad to be 
of service, and as your relative by marriage 
I shall have a right to be. Does your uncle 
know of your distress ?”’ 

“My uncle is dead. He left me without 
a farthing. And now we have two children 
to maintain.” 

“ What, left you nothing ? 
be so cruel as that 1” 

“TI disgraced myself in his eyes.” 

“Now,” said Darton earnestly, “let me 
take care of the children, at least while you 
are so unsettled. You belong to another, so 
I cannot take care of you.” 

* Yes you can,” said a voice; and suddenly 
a third figure stood beside them. It was 
Sally. “ You can, since you seem to wish to,” 
she repeated. “She no longer belongs to 
another. ... . My poor brother is dead!” 

Her face was red, her eyes sparkled, and 
all the woman came to the front. “I have 


How could he 


heard it!” she went on to him passionately. 
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“You can protect her now as well as the 
children!” She turned then to her agitated 
sister-in-law. ‘I heard something,’ said 
Sally (in a gentle murmur, differing much from 
her previous passionate words), “ and I went 
into his room. It must have been the 
moment you left. He went off so quickly, 
and weakly, and it was so unexpected, that 
I couldn’t leave even to call you.” 

_ Darton was just able to gather from the 
confused discourse which followed that, dur- 
ing his sleep by the fire, this brother whom 
he had never seen had become worse ; and 
that during Helena’s absence for water the 
end had unexpectedly come. The two young 
women hastened up stairs, and he was again 
left alone. 


After standing there a short time he went 
to the front door and looked out ; till, softly 
closing it behind him, he advanced and stood 
under the large sycamore tree. The stars 
were flickering coldly, and the dampness 
which had just descended upon the earth in 
rain now sent up a chill from it. Darton 
was in a strange position, and he felt it. 
The unexpected appearance, in deep poverty, 
of Helena—a young lady, daughter of a 
deceaséd naval officer, who had been 
brought up by her uncle, a solicitor, and 
had refused Darton in marriage years ago— 
the passionate, almost angry demeanour of 
Sally at discovering them, the abrupt an- 
nouncement that Helena was a widow; all 
this coming together was a conjuncture 
difficult to cope with in a moment, and made 
him question whether he ought to leave the 
house or offer assistance. But for Sally’s 
manner he would unhesitatingly have done 
the latter. ’ 

He was still standing under the tree when 
the door in front of him opened, and Mrs. 
Hall came out. She went round to the 
garden-gate at the side without seeing him. 
Darton followed her intending to speak. 
Pausing outside, as if in thought, she pro- 
ceeded to a spot where the sun came earliest 
in spring-time, and where the north wind 
never blew; it was where the row of 
beehives stood under the wall. Discerning 
her object, he waited till she had accom- 
plished it. 

It was the universal custom thereabout to 
wake the bees by tapping at their hives 
whenever a death occurred in the household, 
under the belief that if this were not done 
the bees themselves would pine away and 
perish during the ensuing year. As soon as 
an interior buzzing responded to her tap at 
the first hive Mrs. Hall went on to the 
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second, and thus passed down the row. As 
soon as she came back he met her. 

“What can I do in this trouble, Mrs. 
Hall?” he said. 

“ Oh—nothing, thank you, nothing,” she 
said in a tearful voice, now just per- 
ceiving him. “We have called Susannah 
and her husband, and they will do every- 
thing necessary.” She told him in a few 
words the particulars of her son’s arrival, 
broken in health—indeed, at death’s very 
door, though they did not suspect it—and 
suggested, as the result of a conversation 
between her and her daughter, that the 
wedding should be postponed. 

“ Yes, of course,” said Darton. “I think 
now to go straight to the inn and tell Johns 
what has happened.” It was not till after 
he had shaken hands with her that he turned 
hesitatingly and added, “ Will you tell the 
mother of his children that, as they are now 
left fatherless, I shall be glad to take the 
eldest of them, if it would be any convenience 
to her and to you?” 

Mrs. Hall promised that her son’s widow 
should be told of the offer, and they parted. 
He retired down the rooty slope and dis- 
appeared in the direction of the Sheaf of 
Arrows, where he informed Johns of the 
circumstances. Meanwhile Mrs. Hall had 
entered the house. Sally was down stairs in 
the sitting-room alone, and her mother 
explained to her that Darton had readily 
assented to the postponement. 

“No doubt he has,” said Sally, with sad 
emphasis. “It is not put off for a week, or 
a month, or a year. I shall never marry 
him, and she will.” 


lV. 


Time passed, and the household on the 
Knap became again serene under the com- 
posing influences of daily routine. A desul- 
tory, very desultory, correspondence, dragged 
on between Sally Hall and Darton, who, not 
quite knowing how to take her petulant 
words on the night of her brother’s death, 
had remained passive thus long. Helena 
and her children lived on at the dairy-house, 
almost of necessity, and Darton therefore 
deemed it advisable to stay away. 

One day, seven months later on, when 
Mr. Darton was as usual at his farm, twenty 
miles from Hintock, a note reached him from 
Helena. She thanked him for his kind offer 
about her children, which her mother-in-law, 
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had duly communicated, and stated that she 
would be glad to accept it as regarded the 
eldest, the boy. Helena, had, in truth, 
good need to do so, for her uncle had left 
her penniless, and all application to some 
relatives in India had failed. There was, 
besides, as she said, no good school near 
Hintock to which she could send the child. 

On a fine summer day the boy came. He 
was accompanied half-way by Sally and his 
mother—to the Pack Horse, a roadside inn 
—where he was handed over to Darton’s 
bailiff in a shining spring-cart, who met 
them there. 

He was entered as a day-scholar at a 
popular school at Casterbridge, three or four 
miles from Darton’s, having first been taught 
by Darton to ride a forest-pony, on which he 
cantered to and from the aforesaid fount of 
knowledge, and (as Darton hoped) brought 
away a promising headful of the same at 
each diurnal expedition. The thoughtful 
taciturnity into which Darton had latterly 
fallen was quite dissipated by the presence 
of this boy. 

When the Christmas holidays came it was 
arranged that he should spend them with 
his mother. The journey was, for some 
reason or other, performed in two stages, as 
at his coming, except that Darton in person 
took the place of the bailiff, and that the 
boy and himself rode on horseback. 

Reaching the renowned Pack Horse, Darton 
inquired if Miss and young Mrs. Hall were 
there to meet little Philip (as they had 
agreed to be). He was answered by the 
appearance of Helena alone at the door. 

“At the last moment Sally would not 
come,” she faltered. 

That meeting practically settled the point 
towards which these long-severed persons 
were converging. But nothing was broached 
about it for some time yet. Sally Hall had, 
in fact, imparted the first decisive motion to 
events by refusing to accompany Helena. 
She soon gave them a second move by writing 
the following note :— 


[ Private. ] 


“ Dear CHARLES, 

“ Living here so long and intimately 
with Helena, I have naturally learnt her 
history, especially that of it which refers to 
you. Iam sure she would accept you asa 
husband at the proper time, and I think you 
ought to give her the opportunity. You 
inquire in an old note if I am sorry that I 
showed temper (which it wasn’t) that night 
when I heard you talking to her. No, 
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Charles, I am not sorry at all for what I 
said then. 
“ Yours sincerely, 
“SaLty Ha...” 


Thus set in train the transfer of Darton’s 
heart back to its original quarters proceeded 
by mere lapse of time. In the following 
July Darton went to his friend Japheth to 
ask him at last to fulfil the bridal office . 
which had been in abeyance since the pre- 
vious January twelvemonths. 

“With all my heart, man o’ constancy !” 
said Dairyman Johns, warmly. “I’ve lost 
most ‘of my genteel fair complexion hay- 
making this hot weather, ‘tis true, but I'll 
do your business as well as them that look 
better. There be scents and good hair-oil 
in the world yet, thank God, and they'll 
take off the roughest o’ my edge. I'll com- 
pliment her. ‘ Better late than never, Sally 
Hall,’ I'll say.” 

“It is not Sally,” said Darton, hurriedly. 
“Tt is young Mrs. Hall.” 

Japheth’s face, as soon as he really com- 
prehended, became a picture of reproachful 
dismay. “Not Sally?” he said. “Why 
not Sally? I can’t believe it! Young Mrs 
Hall! Well, well—where’s your wisdom !” 

Darton shortly explained particulars ; but 
Johns would not be reconciled. ‘She was 
a woman worth having if ever woman was,” 
he cried. ‘“ And now to let her go!” 

“But I suppose I can marry where I 
like,” said Darton. 

“H’m,” replied the dairyman, lifting his 
eyebrows expressively. ‘This don’t become 
you, Charles—it really do not. If I had 
done such a thing you would have sworn I 
was a d—— no’thern fool to be drawn off 
the scent by such a red-herring doll-oll-oll.” 

Farmer Darton responded in such sharp 
terms to this laconic opinion that the two 
friends finally parted in a way they had 
never parted before. Johns was to be no 
groomsman to Darton after all. He had 
flatly declined. Darton went off sorry, and 
even unhappy, particularly as Japheth was 
about to leave that side of the county, so 
that the words which had divided them were 
not likely to be explained away or softened 
down. 

A short time after the interview Darton 
was united to Helena at a simple matter-of- 
fact wedding ; and she and her little girl 
joined the boy who had already grown to 
look on Darton’s house as home. 

For some months the farmer experienced 
an unprecedented happiness and satisfaction. 
There had been a flaw in his life, and it was 
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as neatly mended as was humanly possible. 
But after a season the stream of events 
followed less clearly, and there were shades 
in his reveries. Helena was a fragile woman, 
of little staying power, physically or morally, 
and since the time that he had originally 
known her—eight or ten years before—she 
had been severely tried. She had loved her- 
self out, in short, and was now occasionally 
given to moping. Sometimes she spoke 
regretfully of the gentilities of her early 
life, and instead of comparing her present 
state with her condition as the wife of the 
unlucky Hall, she mused rather on what it 
had been before she took the first fatal step 
of clandestinely marrying him. She did not 
care to please such people as those with 
whom she was thrown as a thriving farmer’s 
wife. She allowed the pretty trifles of agri- 
cultural domesticity to glide by her as 
sorry details, and had it not been for the 
children Darton’s house would have seemed 
but little brighter than it had been before. 

This led to occasional unpleasantness, until 
Darton sometimes declared to himself that 
such endeavours as his to rectify early 
deviations of the heart by harking back to the 
old point mostly failed of success. “ Perhaps 
Johns was right,” he would say. “I should 
have gone on with Sally. Better go with 
the tide and make the best of its course 
than stem it at the risk of a capsize.” But 
he kept these unmelodious thoughts to him- 
self, and was outwardly considerate and kind. 

This somewhat barren tract of his life 
had extended to less than a year and half 
when his ponderings were cut short by the 
loss of the woman they concerned. When 
she was in her grave he thought better of 
her than when she had been alive ; the farm 
was a worse place without her than with 
her, after all. No woman short of divine 
could have gone through such an experience 
as hers with her first husband without be- 
coming a little soured. Her stagnant sym- 
pathies, her sometimes unreasonable manner, 
had covered a heart frank and well-meaning, 
and originally hopeful and warm. She left 
him a tiny red infant in white wrappings. 
To make life as easy as possible to this 
touching object became at once his care. 

As this child learnt to walk and talk 
Darton learnt to see feasibility in a scheme 
which pleased him. Revolving the experi- 
ment which he had hitherto made upon life, 
he fancied he had gained wisdom from his 
mistakes and caution from his miscarriages. 

What the scheme was needs no penetration 
to discover. Once more he had opportunity 
to recast and rectify his ill-wrought situations 
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by returning to Sally Hall, who still lived 
quietly on under her mother’s roof at Hin- 
tock Abbas. Helena had been a woman to 
lend pathos and refinement to a home ; Sally 
was the woman to brighten it. She would 
not, as Helena did, despise the rural simpli- 
cities of a farmer's fireside. Moreover, she 
had a pre-eminent qualification for Darton’s 
household ; no other woman could make so 
desirable a mother to her brother's two 
children and Darton’s one as Sally—while 
Darton, now that Helena had gone, was a 
more promising husband for Sally than he 
had ever been when liable to reminders from 
an uncured sentimental wound. 

Darton was not a man to act rapidly, and 
the working out of his reparative designs 
might have been delayed for some time. 
But there came a winter evening precisely 
like the one which had darkened over that 
former ride to Hintock Abbas, and he asked 
himself why he should postpone longer, 
when the very landscape called for a repeti- 
tion of that attempt. 

He told his man to saddle the mare, booted 
and spurred himself with a younger horse- 
man’s nicety, kissed the two youngest chil- 
dren, and rode off. To make the journey a 
complete parallel to the first, he would fain 
have had his old acquaintance Japheth Johns 
with him. But Johns, alas, was missing. 
His removal to the other side of the county 
had left unrepaired the breach which had 
arisen between him and Darton ; and though 
Darton had forgiven him a hundred times, 
as Johns had probably forgiven Darton, the 
effort of reunion in present circumstances 
was one not likely to be made. 

He screwed himself up to as cheerful a 
pitch as he could without his former crony, 
and became content with his own thoughts 
as he rode, instead of the words of a com- 
panion. The sun went down; the boughs 
appeared scratched in like an etching against 
the sky; old crooked men with faggots at 
their backs said “Good-night, sir,’ and 
Darton replied “ Good-night ” right heartily. 

By the time he reached the forking roads 
it was getting as dark as it had been on the 
occasion when Johns climbed the directing- 
post. Darton made no mistake this time. 
“Nor shall I be able to mistake, thank 
Heaven, when I arrive,” he murmured. It 
gave him peculiar satisfaction to think that 
the proposed marriage, like his first, was of 
the nature of setting in order things long 
awry, and not a momentary freak of fancy. 

Nothing hindered the smoothness of his 
journey, which seemed not half its former 
length. Though dark, it was only between, 
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five and six o’clock when the bulky chimneys 
of Mrs. Hall’s residence appeared in view 
behind the sycamore tree. He put up at the 
Sheaf of Arrows as in former time ; and when 
he had plumed himself before the inn mirror, 
called for a glass of negus, and smoothed out 
the incipient wrinkles of care, he walked on 
to the Knap with a quick step. 


W. 


THarT evening Sally was making “ pinners ” 
for the milkers, which were now increased by 
two, for her mother and herself no longer 
joined in milking the cows themselves. But 
upon the whole there was little change in the 
household economy, and not much in its 
appearance, beyond such minor particulars 
as that the crack over the window, which 
had been a hundred years coming, was a trifle 
wider ; that the beams were a shade blacker ; 
that the influence of modernism had sup- 
planted the open chimney corner by a grate ; 
that Susannah, who had worn a cap when she 
had plenty of hair, had left it off now she 
had scarce any, because it was reported that 
caps were not fashionable ; and that Sally’s 
face had naturally assumed a more womanly 
and experienced cast. 

Mrs. Hall was actually lifting coals with 
the tongs, as she had used to do. 

“ Five years ago this very night, if I am 
not mistaken—’”’ she said laying on an ember. 

“Not this very night—though ’twas one 
night this week,” said the correct Sally. 

“Well, tis near enough. Five years ago 
Mr. Darton came to marry you, and my poor 
boy Phil came home to die.” She sighed. 
“ Ah, Sally,” she presently said, “if you had 
managed well Mr. Darton would have had 
you, Helena, or none.” 

“ Don’t be sentimental about that mother,” 
begged Sally. “I didn’t care to manage 
well in such a case. Though I liked him, 1 
wasn’t so anxious. I would never have 
married the man in the midst of such a 
hitch as that was,” she added with decision ; 
“and I don’t think I would if he were to 
ask me now.” 

“Tam not so sure about that, unless you 
have another in your eye.” 

“T wouldn’t; and I'll tell you why. I 
could hardly marry him for love at this time 
o’ day. And as we've quite enough to live 
on if we give up the dairy to-morrow, I 
should have no need to marry for any meaner 
reason. ... I am quite happy enough as 
I am, and there’s an end o’t.” 
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Now it was not long after this dialogue 
that there came a mild rap at the door, and 
in a moment there entered Susannah, looking 
as though a ghost had arrived. The fact 
was that that accomplished skimmer and 
churner (now a resident in the house) had 
overheard the desultory observations between 
mother and daughter, and on opening the 
door to Mr. Darton thought the coincidence 
must have a grisly meaning in it. Mrs. Hall 
welcomed the farmer with warm surprise, as 
did Sally, and for a moment they rather 
wanted words. 

“Can you push up the chimney-crook for 
me, Mr. Darton ? the notches hitch,” said the 
matron. He did it, and the homely little 
act bridged over the awkward consciousness 
that he had been a stranger for four years. 

Mrs. Hall soon saw what he had come 
for, and left the principals together while she 
went to prepare him a late tea, smiling at 
Sally’s late hasty assertions of indifference, 
when she saw how civil Sally was. When tea 
was ready she joined them. She fancied that 
Darton did not look so confident as when he 
had arrived ; but Sally was quite light-hearted, 
and the meal passed pleasantly. 

About seven he took his leave of them. 
Mrs. Hall went as far as the door to light 
him down the slope. On the doorstep he 
said frankly : 

“IT came to ask your daughter to marry 
me ; chose the night and everything, with an 
eye to a favourable answer. But she won't.” 

“Then she’s a very ungrateful girl,” em- 
phatically said Mrs, Hall. 

Darton paused to shape his sentence, and 
asked, “I—I suppose there’s nobody else 
more favoured ?” 

“T can’t say that there is, or that there 
isn’t,” answered Mrs. Hall. “She’s private 
in some things. I’m on your side, however, 
Mr. Darton, and I'll talk to her.” 

“Thank ye, thank ye,” said the farmer in 
a gayer accent ; and with this assurance the 
not very satisfactory visit came to an end. 
Darton descénded the roots of the sycamore, 
the light was withdrawn, and the door 
closed. At the bottom of the slope he nearly 
ran against a man about to ascend. 

“Can a jack-o-lent believe his few senses 
on such a dark night or can’t he?” exclaimed 
one whose utterance Darton recognised in a 
moment, despite its unexpectedness. “I 
dare not swear he can, though I fain would.” 
The speaker was Johns. 

Darton said he was glad of this oppor- 
tunity, bad as it was, of putting an end to 
the silence of years, and asked the dairyman 
what he was travelling that way for 
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Japheth showed the oid jovial confidence 
in a moment. “I’m going to see your— 
- yelations—as they always seem to me,” he 
said—“ Mrs. Hall and Sally. Well, Charles, 
the fact is 1 find the natural barbarousness 
of man is much increased by a bachelor life, 
and, as your leavings were always good enough 
for me, I’m trying civilisation here.” He 
nodded towards the house. 

“Not with Sally—to marry her?” said 
Darton, feeling something like a rill of ice 
‘water between his shoulders. 

“Yes, by the help of Providence and my 
personal charms. And I think I shall get 
her. Iam this road every week—my present 
dairy is only four miles off, you know, and 
Isee her through the window. ‘Tis rather 
odd that I was going to speak practical 
tonight to her for the first time. You've 
just called ?” 

“Yes, for a short while. 
say a word about you.” 

“A good sign, a good sign. Now that 
decides me. I'll sling the mallet and get her 
answer this very night as I planned.” 

A few more remarks and Darton, wishing 
his friend joy of Sally in a slightly hollow 
tone of jocularity, bade him good-bye. Johns 
promised to write particulars, and ascended, 
and was lost in the shade of the house and 
tree. A rectangle of light appeared when 
Johns was admitted, and all was dark again. 

“ Happy Japheth!” said Darton. “This, 
then, is the explanation !” 

He determined to return home that night. 
In a quarter of an hour he passed out of the 
village, and the next day went about his 
swede lifting and storing as if nothing had 
occurred. 

He waited and waited to hear from Johns 
whether the wedding-day was fixed: but no 
letter came. He learnt not a single parti- 
cular till, meeting Johns one day at a horse 
auction, Darton exclaimed genially—rather 
more genially than he felt— When is the 
joyful day to be?” 

To his great surprise a reciprocity of glad- 
ness was not conspicuous in Johns. “ Not 
at all,” he said, in a very subdued tone. 
“Tis a bad job ; she won’t have me.” 

Darton held his breath till he said with 
treacherous solicitude, “ Try again—'tis coy- 
ness.” 

“Oh, no,” said Johns, decisively. “There's 
been none of that. We talked it over dozens 
of times in the most fair and square way. 
She tells me plainly, I don’t suit her. 
’'Twould be simply annoying her to ask her 
again. Ah, Charles, you threw a prize 
away when you let her slip five years ago.” 


But she didn’t 
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“I did—I did,” said Darton. 

He returned from that auction with a new 
set of feelings in play. He had certainly made 
a surprising mistake in thinking Johns his 
successful rival. It really seemed as if he 
might hope for Sally after all. 

This time, being rather pressed by busi- 
ness, Darton had recourse to pen and ink, 
and wrote her as manly and straightforward 
a proposal as any woman could wish to 
receive. The reply came promptly :— 


“ Dear Mr. Darton, 

“ T am as sensible as any woman can be 
of the goodness that leads you to make mé 
this offer a second time. Better women than 
I would be proud of the honour, for when I 
read your nice long speeches on mangold- 
wurzel, and such like topics, at the Caster- 
bridge Farmers’ Club, I do feel it an honour, 
Iassure you. But my answer is just the 
same as before. I will not try to explain 
what, in truth, I cannot explain—my rea- 
sons ; I will simply say that I must decline 
to be married to you. With good wishes as 
in former times, I am, 

* Your faithful friend, 
“ Satty Hat.” 


Darton dropped the letter hopelessly. 
Beyond the negative, there was just a possi- 
bility of sarcasm in it—* nice long speeches 
on mangold-wurzel” had a suspicious sound. 
However, sarcasm or none, there was the 
answer, and he had to be content. 

He proceeded to seek relief in a business 
which at this time engrossed much of his 
attention—that of clearing up a curious 
mistake just current in the county, that 
he had been nearly ruined by the recent 
failure of a local bank. A farmer named 
Darton had lost heavily, and the similarity 
of name had probably led to the error. 
Belief in it was so persistent that it de- 
manded several days of letter-writing to set- 
matters straight, and persuade the world 
that he was as solvent as ever he had been 
in his life. He had hardly concluded this 
worrying task when, to his delight, another 
letter arrived in the handwriting of Nally. 

Darton tore it open ; it was very short. 


“ Dear Mr. Darton, 

“We have been so alarmed these last 
few days by the report that you were ruined 
by the stoppage of ’s Bank, that now it 
is contradicted, I hasten, by my mother’s 
wish, to say how truly glad we are to find 
there 1s no foundation for the report. After 
your kindness to my poor brother’s children, 

M M 
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I can dono less than write at such a moment. 
We had a letter from each of them a few 
days ago. 
“Your faithful friend, 
“Satty Hatt.” 


“Mercenary little woman!” said Darton 
to himself with a smile. ‘Then that’s the 
secret of her refusal this time—she thought 
I was ruined.” i 

Now, such was Darton, that as hours went 
on he could not help feeling too generously 
towards Sally to condemn her in this. What 
did he want in a wife, he asked himself. 
Love and integrity. What next? Worldly 
wisdom. And was there really more than 
worldly wisdom in her refusal to go aboard 
a sinking ship? “ Begad,” he said, “Ill 
try her again.” 

The fact was he had so set his heart upon 
Sally, and Sally alone, that nothing was to 
be allowed to baulk him ; and his reasoning 
was purely formal. 

Anniversaries having been unpropitious he 
waited on till a bright day late in May—a 
day when all animate nature was fancying, 
in its trusting, foolish way, that it was going 
to bask out of doors for evermore. As he 
rode through Holloway Lane it was scarce 
recognisable as the track of his two winter 
journeys. No mistake could be made now, 
even with his eyes shut. The cuckoo’s note 
was at its best between April tentativeness 
and Midsummer decrepitude, and the reptiles 
in the sun behaved as winningly as kittens 
on a hearth. Though afternoon, and about 
the same time as on the last occasion, it 
was broad day and sunshine when he entered 
Hintock Abbas, and the details of the Knap 
dairy-house were visible far up the road. 
He saw Sally in the garden, and was set 
vibrating. He had first intended to go on 
to the inn; but “No,” he said; “I'll tie 
my horse to the garden gate. If all goes 
well it can soon be taken round: if not, I 
mount and ride away.” 

The tall shade of the horseman darkened 
the room in which Mrs. Hall sat, and made 
her start, for he had ridden by a side path 
to the top of the slope, where riders seldom 
came. In a few seconds he was in the garden 
with Sally. 

Five—ay, three minutes—did the business 


at the back of that row of bees. Though 
spring had come, and heavenly blue conse- 
crated the scene, Darton succeeded not, 
“ No,” said Sally firmly. “I will never, 
never marry you, Mr. Darton. I would 
have once ; but now I never can.” 

“ But ’—implored Mr. Darton. And with 
a burst of real eloquence he went on to 
declare all sorts of things that he would do 
for her. He would drive her to see her 
mother every week—take her to London— 
settle so much money upon her—-Heaven 
knows what he did not promise, suggest, and 
tempt her with. But it availed nothing. 
She interposed with a stout negative, which 
closed the course of his argument like an 
iron gate across a highway. Darton paused. 

“Then,” said he, simply, “ you hadn't 
heard of my supposed failure when you 
declined last time ¢”’ 

“T had not,” she said. “But if I had 
*twould have been all the same.” 

“ And ’tis not because of any soreness from 
my slighting you years ago?” 

“No. That soreness is long past.” 

“ Ah—then you despise me, Sally !” 

“No,” she slowly answered. “I don’t 
altogether despise you. I don’t think you 
quite such a hero as I once did—that’s all. 
The truth is, I am happy enough as I am; 
and I don’t mean to marry at all. Now, 
may J ask a favour, sir?” She spoke with 
an ineffable charm which, whenever he 
thought of it, made him curse his loss of her 
as long as he lived. 

“To any extent.” 

“ Please do not put this question to me 
any more. Friends as long as you like, but 
lovers and married never.” 

“T never will,” said Darton. “ Not if I 
live a hundred years.” 

And he never did. That he had worn 
out his welcome in her heart was only too 
plain. 

When his step-children had grown up, and 
were placed out in life, all communication be- 
tween Darton and the Hall family ceased. 
It was only by chance that, years after, he 
learnt that Sally, notwithstanding the solici- 
tations her attractions drew down upon her, 
had refused several offers of marriage, and 
steadily adhered to her purpose of leading 
single life. 


Tuomas Harpy. 
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MY WIFE'S VALENTINE. 


I. 


you ask me, 


true?” 


and new. 


I can tell you, pretty Florence, 

That the thought you've in your mind 
Is a great one, ay! a greater 

Perhaps for years you will not find! 


You are standing, little Florence, 

In the glory of the dawn, 

And the bright world lies before you 
With its beauties, night and morn ; 


And its beauties, never ceasing, 
Morn by morn your eyes shall meet, 
And its wonders, still increasing, 
Year by year before your feet : 


But the wonder that is filling 
Your bright eyes with awe to-day 
Is the great one, that this beauty, 
And this wonder, last for aye. 


Ere upon this earth so lovely, 
Little Florence saw the light, 
Hope was high, and love was tender, 
Joy was blythe—and stern the fight. 


Cold, forgotten, ‘neath the hillocks, 
Cold—ah—colder ! ’neath the sun, 
Many lie, who, little Florence, 
Had with joy their lives begun. 


ID you know Mamma ?”’ 
Little Florence, “Is it 
And your bright eyes 


grow still brighter 
At the thought so strange 


Do not tremble! ‘tis the Eternal, 
The Divine all-perfect plan, 

That from age to age has governed 
And shall rule us, man by man. 


II. 


Did I know mamma?! you ask me 
For to-day old friendships meet, 
And familiar voices mingle 
Drowned by little pattering feet, 


And I see her, years long parted, 
In her household, fair and mild, 
And the little Florence by me 

ls her youngest, loveliest, child. 


I can see the old grey manor 

And the fir-trees on the lawn, 

And the rustling, shimm’ring foliage, 
And the summer light at dawn, 


And the mossy garden terrace 

"Neath the fruit-walls long and high, 
Where the budding chestnut blossoms 
Glittered white against the sky, 


And the finely pencilled evenings 
Mid all which we passed our time, 
I, a boy just granted freedom, 
She, a maiden in her prime. 


Life was young to us, and lovely, 

Every door was opened then 

To the stores of many ages, 

To the thoughts and dreams of men. 
MM 2 
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And we gathered of the honey 
Which flowed freely all around, 
Walking with enchanted footsteps 
On the poets’ magic ground, 


Danté, Laura, Beatricé, 

Arthur, Tristram, Eléanore, 

And the shrine of Arthur Hallam 
““In memoriam” evermore. 


Thro’ the world was I in fancy 

With her wandering day by day, 
Seeking for “the four-leaved shamrock ” 
Of the air she loved to play. 


And the little lore I gathered 

And the culture, as was meet, 
Served to make our converse sweeter, 
All was offered at her feet. 


What she gave me back I say not, 
What I owe her, who can say ? 
She, whose sweetness first exalted, 
First refined life’s opening day. 


Still I hear her sisters’ greeting, 
Who for her sake held me dear, 

And the household’s kindly banter 

“ Ah, we thonght you two were near.” 


And I fancied sudden danger 

And her guarded safe from harm 
As we mounted at the gatehouse 
With her light foot in my palm ; 


As we loitered down the hedgerows 
With a slack and careless rein, 
With my hand upon her saddle 
And hers resting on the mane ; 


As we galloped o’er the park slopes, 
Crossed the river at the ford, 

Where the startled deer were herded 
On the soft and flowery sward ; 


As I mounted at the farm gate 
"Neath the buildings mossy grey, 
As I turned at the last winding 
And looked backward on my way, 


Through the winter trees I see her, 
See her as I saw her then, 

Vision of the past returning 

Mid the haunts and strifes of men, 
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And all day time, in the summer, 
In the meadows, mid the hay, 
We two, never wishing other, 


Lingered down the dying day, 


Lingered down the mellowing sunset, 
Lingered down the evening star 
—And you ask me, little Florence, 
Did I know mamma ! 


Ah! ah me! it shows how distant 
Are those fairy summers now 
That you ask me, looking upward 
With your eager earnest brow, 


And I answer, pretty Florence, 
Answer, colder than the snow, 

“Yes ! I knew your mother, Florence, 
Many, many years ago.” 


Ill. 


Earth is fair! and, like old Memnon, 
Full of melodies at morn ! 

But'the fair earth grows still fairer 
As day travels on from dawn. 


And those melodies so tender 

Though they reach us to the last, 
Breathing murmurs, how bewitching ! 
From the harp-notes of the Past, 


Yet they grow, their theme is higher 
And their harmonies more sure, 

And their disecords are converted 
Into chords serene and pure. 


Lovely is the summer sunlight 
Brilliant upon flower and grass, 
Gracious are the cloudy shadows, 
On the landscape, as they pass. 


But the gifts of God are brighter 
Than the sunshine on the grass, 

And the bonds He ties more gracious 
Than the shadows as they pass. 


There are ties more fixed and tender, 
Sealed and blessed in heaven above, 
There is sweetness more enduring 
Than a dreamy boy’s first love. 

J. Henry SHoRTHOUSE. 
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THE ARMOURERS PRENTICES. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
MAY EVE. 


“The rich, the poor, the old, the young, 
Beyond the seas though born and bred 
By prentices they suffered wrong, 

When armed thus they gathered head.” 
Ili May Day. 


aA Y Eve had come, and little 
‘Dennet Headley was full 
of plans for going out early 
with her young playfellows 
to the meadows to gather 
May dew in the early 
morning, but her grand- 
mother, who was in bed 
under a heavy attack of rheumatism, did 
not like the reports brought to her, and 
deferred her consent to the expedition. 

In the afternoon there were tidings that 
the Lord Mayor, Sir Thomas Rest, had been 
sent for to my Lord Cardinal, who just at 
this time, during the building at York House, 
was lodging in his house close to Temple Bar. 
Some hours later a message came to Master 
Alderman Headley to meet the Lord Mayor 
and the rest of the Council at the Guild Hall. 
He shook himself into his scarlet gown, and 
went off, puffing and blowing, and bidding 
Giles and Stephen take heed that they kept 
close, and ran into no mischief, 

But they agreed, and Kit Smallbones with 
them, that there could be no harm in going 
into the open space of Cheapside and playing 
out a match with bucklers between Giles and 
Wat Ball, a draper’s prentice who had 
challenged him. The bucklers were huge 
shields, and the weapons were wooden swords. 
It was an exciting sport, and brought out all 
the youths of Cheapside in the summer 
evening, bawling out encouragement, and 





laying wagers on either side. The curfew 
rang, but there were special privileges on 
May Eve, and the game went on louder 
than ever. 

There was far too much noise for any one 
to hear the town crier, who went along 
jingling his bell, and shouting, “O yes! O yes! 
O yes! By order of the Lord Mayor and 
Council, no householder shall allow any one 
of his household to be abroad beyond his 
gates between the hours of nine o’clock at 
night and seven in the morning,” or if any 


of the outermost heard it, as did Ambrose, 


who was on his way home to his night 
quarters, they were too much excited not to 
turn a deaf ear to it. 

Suddenly, however, just as Giles was pre“ 
paring for a master-stroke, he was seized 
roughly by the shoulder and bidden to 
give over. He looked round. It was an 
alderman, not his master, but Sir John 
Mundy, an unpopular, harsh man. 

“ Wherefore?” demanded Giles. 

“Thou shalt know,” said the . alderman, 
seizing his arm to drag him to the Counter 
prison, but Giles resisted. Wat Ball struck 
at Sir John’s arm with his wooden sword, 
and as the alderman shouted for the watch 
and City guard, the lads on their side raised 
their cry, “ Prentices and Clubs! Flat caps 
and Clubs!” Master Headley, struggling 
along, met his colleague, with his gown torn 
into shreds from his back, among a host of 
wildly yelling lads, and panting, “ Help, help, 
brother Headley!” With great difficulty 
the two aldermen reached the door of the 
Dragon, whence Smallbones sallied out to 
rescue them, and dragged them in. 

“The boys! the boys!” was Master 
Headley’s first cry, but he might as well 
have tried to detach two particular waves 
from a surging ccean as his own especial 
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boys from the multitude on that wild evening. 
There was a moon, and the twilight still 
prevailed, but it was dark enough to make 
the confusion greater, as the cries swelled 
and numbers flowed into the open space of 
Cheapside. In the words of Hall the chron- 
icler, “ Out came serving-men, and watermen, 
and courtiers, and by XI of the clock there 
were VI or VII hundreds in Cheap. And 
out of Pawle’s Churchyard came III hundred 
which wist not of the other.” For the 
most part all was involved in the semi-dark- 
ness of the summer night, but here and 
there light came from an upper window on 
some boyish face, perhaps full of mischief, 
perhaps somewhat bewildered and appalled. 
Here and there were torches, which cast a 
red glare round them, but whose smoke 
blurred everything, and seemed to render 
the darkness deeper. 

Perhaps if the tumult had only been of 
the apprentices, provoked by Alderman 
Mundy’s interference, they would soon have 
dispersed, but the throng was pervaded by 
men with much deeper design, and a cry 
arose—no one knew from whence—that they 
would break into Newgate and set free 
Studley and Bates. 

By this time the torrent of young man- 
hood was quite irresistible by any force that 
had yet been opposed to it. The Mayor and 
Sheriffs stood at the Guild Hall, and read the 
royal proclamation by the light of a wax 
candle, held in the trembling hand of one of 
the clerks ; but no one heard or heeded them, 
and the uproar was increased as the doors of 
Newgate fell. and all the felons rushed out to 
join the rioters. 

At the same time another shout rose, 
“Down with the aliens!” and there was a 
general rush towards St. Martin’s gate, in 
which direction many lived. There was, 
however, a pause here, for Sir Thomas 
More, Recorder of London, stood in the 
way before St. Martin’s gate, and with 
his full sweet voice began calling out and 
entreating the lads to go home, before any 
heads were broken, more than could be 
mended again. He was always a favourite, 
and his good humour seemed to be making 
some impression, when, either from the 
determination of the more evil disposed, or 
because the inhabitants of St. Martin’s Lane 
were beginning to pour down hot water, 
stones, and brick-bats on the dense mass of 
heads below them, a fresh access of fury 
seized upon the mob. Yells of “Down 
with the strangers!” echoed through the 
narrow street, drowning Sir Thomas’s voice. 
A lawyer who stood with him was knocked 
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down and much hurt, the doors were battered 
down, and the household stuff thrown from 
the windows. Here, Ambrose, who had 
hitherto been pushed helplessly about, and 
knocked hither and thither, was driven up 
against Giles, and, to avoid falling and being 
trampled down, clutched hold of him breath. 
less and panting. 
“Thou here !” exclaimed Giles. “ Who 
would have thought of sober Ambrose in the 
midst of the fray? See here, Stevie!” 

“Poor old Ambrose!” cried Stephen, 
“keep close to us! We'll see no harm 
comes to thee. ’Tis hot work, eh?” 

“ Oh, Stephen ! could I but get out of the 
throng to warn my master and Master 
Michael !” 

Those words seemed to strike Giles Head- 
ley. He might have cared little for the fate 
of the old printer, but as he heard the 
screams of the women in the houses around, 
he exclaimed, “ Ay! there’s the old man and 
the little maid! We will have her to the 


‘Dragon !” 


“ Or to mine aunt’s,” said Ambrose. 


“‘ Have with thee then,” said Giles, “Take 
his other arm, Steve ;” and locking their arms 
together the three fought and forced their 
way fromamong the plunderers in St. Martin’s 
with no worse mishap than a shower of hot 
water, which did not hurt them much through 
their stout woollen coats. They came at last 
to a place where they could breathe, and 
stood still a moment to recover from the 
struggle, and vituperate the hot water. 

Then they heard fresh howls and yells in 
front as well as behind, 

“They are at it everywhere,” exclaimed 
Stephen. “I hear them somewhere out by 
Cornhill.” 

“Ay, where the Frenchmen live that 
calender worsted,” returned Giles. ‘“ Come 
on, who knows how it is with the old man 
and little maid?” 

“There’s a sort in our court that are 
ready for aught,” said Ambrose. 

On they hurried in the darkness, which 
was now at the very deepest of the night ; 
now and then a torch was borne across the 
street, and most of the houses had lights in 
the upper windows, for few Londoners slept 
on that strange night. The stained glass of 
the windows of the Churches beamed in bright 
colours from the Altar lights seen through 
them, but the lads made slower progress 
than they wished, for the streets were never 
easy to walk in the dark, and twice they 
came on mobs assailing houses, from the 
windows of one of which, French shoes and 
boots were being hailed down. Things were 
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moderately quiet around St. Paul's, but as 
they came into Warwick Lane they heard 
fresh shouts and wild cries, and at the arch- 
way leading to the inner yard they could see 
that there was a huge bonfire in the midst of 
the court—of what composed they could not 
see, for the howling figures that exulted 
round it. 

“George Bates, the villain!” cried 
Stephen, as his enemy in exulting ferocious 
delight was revealed for a moment throwing 
a book on the fire, and shouting, “‘ Hurrah ! 
there’s for the old sorcerer, there’s for the 
heretics |” 

That instant Giles was flying on Bates, and 
Stephen, with equal, if not greater fury, at 
one of his comrades ; but Ambrose dashed 
through the outskirts of the wildly screaming 
and shouting fellows, many of whom were 
the miscreant population of the mews, 
to the black yawning doorway of his master. 
He saw only a fellow staggering out with the 
screw of the press to feed the flame, and 
hurried on in the din to call “ Master, art 
thou there?” 

There was no answer, and he moved on to 
the next door, calling again softly, while all 
the spoilers seemed absorbed in the fire and 
the combat. ‘“ Master Michael! ‘Tis I, 
Ambrose ! ” 

“Here, my son,” cautiously answered a 
voice he knew for Lucas Hansen’s. 

“Oh, master! master!” was his low, 
heart-stricken ery, as by the leaping light of 
a flame he saw the pale face of the old 
printer, who drew him in. 

“Yea! ’tis ruin, my son,’ said Lucas 
“ And would that that were the worst.” 

The light flashed and flickered through 
the broken window so that Ambrose saw 
that the hangings had been torn down and 
everything wrecked, and a low sound as of 
stifled weeping directed his eyes to a corner 
where Aldonza sat with her father’s head on 
her lap. “Lives he? Is he greatly hurt?” 
asked Ambrose, awe-stricken. 

“The life is yet in him, but I fear me 
greatly it is passing fast,” said Lucas, in a 
low voice. ‘One of those lads smote him on 
the back with a club, and struck him down 
at the poor maid’s feet, nor hath he moved 
since. It was that one young Headley is 
fighting with,” he added. 

“Bates! ah! Would that we had come 
sooner! What! more of this work—” 

For just then a tremendous outery broke 
forth, and there was a rush and panic among 
those who had been leaping round the fire 
just before. “The guard ! the King’s men!” 
was the sound they presently distinguished. 
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They could hear rough abusive voices, shrieks 
and trampling of feet: A few seconds more 
and all was still, only the fire remained, and 
in the stillness the suppressed sobs and moans 
of Aldonza were heard. 

“A light! Fetch a light from the fire,” 
said Lucas. 

Ambrose ran ont. The flame was lessen- 
ing, but he could see the dark bindings, and 
blackened pages of the books he loved so 
well. A corner of a page of St. Augustine’s 
Confessions was turned towards him and lay 
on a singed fragment of Aldonza’s embroi- 
dered curtain, while a little red flame was 
licking the spiral folds of the screw, trying, 
as it were, to gather energy to do more than 
blacken it. Ambrose could have wept over 
it at any other moment, but now he could 
only catch up a brand—it was the leg of his 
master’s carved chair—and run back with it. 
Lucas ventured to light a lamp, and they 
could then see the old man’s face pale, but 
calm and still, with his long. white beard 
flowing over his breast. There was no blood, 
no look of pain, only a set look about the eyes ; 
and Aldonza cried “Oh, father, thou art 
better ! Speakto me! Let Master Lucas lift 


thee up!” 
“Nay, my child. I cannot move hand or 
foot. Let me lie thus till the Angel of 


Death come for me. He is very near.” He 
spoke in short sentences. “ Water—nay— 
no pain,” he added then, and Ambrose ran 
for some water in the first battered fragment 
of a tin pot he could find. They bathed his 
face and he gathered strength after a time to 
say “ A priest !—oh for a priest to shrive 
and housel me.” 

“| will find one,” said Ambrose, speeding 
out into the court over fragments of the 
beautiful work for which Abenali was hated, 
and over the torn, half-burnt leaves of the 
beloved store of Lucas. The fire had died 
down, but morning twilight was beginning 
to dawn, and all was perfectly still after the 
recent tumult, though for a moment or two 
Ambrose heard some distant cries. 

Where should he go? Priests indeed were 
plentiful, but both his friends were in bad 
odour with the ordinary ones. Lucas had 
avoided both the Lenten shrift and Easter 
Communion, and what Miguel might have 
done, Ambrose was uncertain. Some young 
priests had actually been among the foremost 
in sacking the dwellings of the unfortunate 
foreigners, and Ambrose was quite uncertain 
whether he might not fall on one of that stamp 
—or on one who might vex the old man’s soul 
perhaps deny him the Sacraments alto- 
gether. As he saw the pale lighted windows 
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of St. Paul’s, it struck him to see whether 
any one were within. The light might be 
only from some of the tapers burning per- 
petually, but the pale light in the north-east, 
the morning chill, and the clock striking 
three, reminded him that it must be the hour 
of Prime, and he said to himself, “ Sure, if 
a priest be worshipping at this hour, he 
will be a good and merciful man. I can 
but try.” 

The door of the transept yielded to his 
hand. He came forward, lighted through 
the darkness by the gleam of the candles, 
which cast a huge and awful shadow from the 
crucifix of the rood screen upon the pave- 
ment. Pefore it knelt a black figure in 
prayer. Ambrose advanced in some awe 
and doubt how to break in on these devotions, 
but the priest had heard his step, rose and 
said, “ What is it, my son? Dost thou seek 
sanctuary after these sad doings?” 

“‘ Nay, reverend sir,” said Ambrose. “’Tis 
a priest for a dying man I seek ;” and in 
reply to the instant question, where it 
was, he explained in haste who the sufferer 
was, and how he had received a fatal blow, 
and was begging for the Sacraments. “ And 
oh, sir!” he added, “ he is a holy and God- 
fearing man, if ever one lived, and hath been 
cruelly and foully entreated by jealous and 
wicked folk, who hated him for his skill and 
industry !” 

* Alack for the unhappy lads ; and alack 
for those who egged them on,” said the 
priest. “Truly they knew not what they 
did. I will come with thee, my good youth. 
Thou hast not been one of them?” 

“No, truly, sir, save that I was carried 
along and could not break from the throng. 
I work for Lucas Hansen, the Dutch printer, 
whom they have likewise plundered in their 
savage rage. 

“Tis well. Thou canst then bear this,” 
said the priest, taking a thick wax candle. 
Then reverently advancing to the Altar, 
whence he took the pyx, or gold case in 
which the Host was reserved, he lighted 
the candle, which he gave, together with his 
stole, to the youth to bear before him. 

Then, when the light fell full on his 
features, Ambrose with a strange thrill of 
joy and trust perceived that it was no other 
than Dean Colet, who had here been praying 
against the fury of the people. He was very 
thankful, feeling intuitively that there was 
no fear but that Abenali would be under- 
stood, and for his own part, the very contact 
with the man whom he revered, seemed to 
calm and soothe him, though on that solemn 


errand no word could be spoken. Ambrose 
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went on slowly before, his dark head un- 
covered, the priestly stole hanging over his 
arm, his hands holding aloft the tall candle 
of virgin wax, while the Dean followed 
closely with feeble steps, looking frail and 
worn, but with a grave, sweet solemnity on 
his face. It was a perfectly still morning, 
and as they slowly paced along the flame burnt 
steadily with little flickering, while the pure 
delicately-coloured sky overhead was becoming 
every moment lighter, and only the larger 
stars were visible. The houses were abso- 
lutely still, and the only person they met, a 
lad creeping homewards after the fray, fell 
on his knees bareheaded as he perceived 
their errand. Once or twice again sounds 
came up from the city beneath, like shrieks 
or wailing breaking strangely on that fair 
peaceful May morn ; but still that pair went 
on till Ambrose had guided the Dean to the 
yard, where, except that the daylight was 
revealing more and more of the wreck 
around, all was as he had left it. Aldonza, 
poor child, with her black hair hanging 
loose like a veil, for she had been startled 
from her bed, still sat on the ground making 
her lap a pillow for the white-bearded head, 
nobler and more venerable than ever. On it 
lay, in the absolute immobility produced by 
the paralysing blow, the fine features already 
in the solemn grandeur of death, and only 
the movement of the lips under the white 
flowing beard and of the dark eyes showing 
life. 

Dean Colet said afterwards that. he felt as 
if he had been called to the death-bed of 
Israel, or of Barzillai the Gileadite, especially 
when the old man, in the Oriental phraseo- 
logy he had never entirely lost, said, “I 
thank Thee, my God, and the God of my 
fathers, that Thou hast granted me that 
which I had prayed for.” 

The Dutch printer was already slightly 
known to the Dean, having sold him many 
books. A few words were exchanged with 
him, but it was plain that the dying man 
could not be moved, and that his confession 
must be made on the lap of the young girl. 
Colet knelt over him so as to be able to 
hear, while Lucas and Ambrose withdrew, 
but were soon called back for the remain- 
der of the service for the dying. The old 
man’s face showed perfect peace. All worldly 


thought and care seemed to have been 


crushed out of him by the blow, and he did 
not even appear to think of the unprotected 
state of his daughter, although he blessed 
her with solemn fervour immediately after 
receiving the Viaticum—then lay murmuring 
to himself sentences which Ambrose, who 
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had learnt much from him, knew to be from 
his Arabie breviary about palm-branches, 
and the twelve manner of fruits of the Tree 
of Life. 

It was a strange scene—the grand, calm, 
patriarchal old man, so peaceful on his dark- 
haired daughter’s lap in the midst of the 
shattered home in the old feudal stable. 
All were silent a while in awe, but the Dean 
was the first to move and speak, calling Lucas 
forward to ask sundry questions of him. 

“Ts there no good woman,” he asked, 
“who could be with this poor child and take 
her home, when her father shall have passed 
away?” 

“Mine uncle’s wife, sir,” said Ambrose, a 
little doubtfully. “I trow she would come 
—since I can certify her that your reverence 
holds him for an holy man.” 

“T had thy word for it,” said the Dean. 
“ Ah!. reply not, my son, I see well how 
it may be, with you here. But tell those 
who will take the word of John Colet 
that never did I mark the passing away of 
one who had borne more for the true holy 
Catholic faith, nor held it more to his soul’s 
comfort.” 

For the Dean, a man of vivid intelligence 
knew enough of the Moresco persecutions 
to be able to gather from the words of Lucas 
and Ambrose, and the confession of the old 
man himself, a far more correct estimate of 
Abenali’s sufferings, and constancy to the 
truth than any of the more homebred wits 
could have divined. He knew, too, that his 
own orthodoxy was so called in question by 
the narrower and more unspiritual section 
of the clergy that only the appreciative 
friendship of the King and the Cardinal 
kept him securely in his position. 

Ambrose sped away, knowing that Per- 
ronel would be quite satisfied. He was 
sure of her ready compassion and good-will, 
but she had so often bewailed his run- 
ning after learning and possibly heretical 
doctrine, that he had doubted whether she 
would readily respond to a summons, on his 
own authority alone, to one-looked on with 
so much suspicion as Master Michael. (olet 
intimated his intention of remaining a little 
longer to pray with the dying man, and 
further wrote a few words on his tablets, 
telling Ambrose to leave them with one of 
the porters at his house as he went past St. 
Paul's. 

It was broad daylight now, a lovely May 
morning, such as generally called forth the 
maidens, small and great, to the meadows 
to rub their fresh cheeks in the silvery 
dew, and to bring home kingeups, cuckoo 


flowers, blue bottles, and cowslips for the 
Maypoles that were to be decked. But all 
was silent now, not a house was open, the 
rising sun made the eastern windows of the 
churches a blaze of light, and from the west 
door of St. Paul’s the city beneath seemed 
sleeping, only a wreath or two of smoke 
rising. Ambrose found the porter looking 
out for his master in much perturbation. 
He groaned as he looked at the tablets, and 
heard where the Dean was, and said that 
came of being a saint on earth. It would be 
the death of him ere long! What would old 
Mistress Colet, his mother, say ? He would 
have detained the youth with his inquiries, 
but Ambrose said he had to speed down to 
the Temple on an errand from the Dean, 
and hurried away. All Ludgate Hill was 
now quiet, every house closed, but here and 
there lay torn shreds of garments, or house- 
hold vessels. ‘ 

As he reached Fleet Street, however, 
there was a sound of horses’ feet, and a 
body of men-at-arms with helmets glancing 
in the sun were seen. There was a cry, 
“There’s one! That’s one of the lewd 
younglings! At him!” 

And Ambrose to his horror and surprise 
saw two horsemen begin to gallop towards 
him, as if to ride him down. Happily he 
was close to a narrow archway leading to 
an alley down which no war-horse could 
possibly make its way, and dashing into it 
and round a corner, he eluded his pur- 
suers, and reached the bank of the river, 
whence, being by this time experienced in 
the by-ways of London, he could easily reach 
Perronel’s house. 

She was standing at her door looking 
out anxiously, and as she saw him she threw 
up her hands in thanksgiving to our Lady 
that here he was at last, and then turned to 
scold him. ‘“O lad, lad, what a night thou 
hast given me! I trusted at least that thou 
hadst wit to keep out of a fray and to let 
the poor aliens alone, thou that art always 


running after yonder old Spaniard. Hey! 
what now? Did they fall on him? Fie! 


Shame on them—a harmless old man like 
that.” 

“Yea, good aunt, and what is more, they 
have slain him, I fear me, outright.” 

Amidst many a “ good lack” and exclama- 
tion of pity and indignation from Perronel, 
Ambrose told his tale of that strange night, 
and entreated her to come with him to do 
what was possible for Abenali and his daugh- 
ter. She hesitated a little, her kind heart 
was touched, but she hardly liked to leave 
her house, in case her husband should come 
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in, as he generally contrived to do in the 
early morning, now that the Cardinal’s house- 
hold was lodged so near her. Sheltered as 
she was by the buildings of the Temple, she 
had heard little or nothing of the noise of 
the riot, though she had been alarmed at her 
nephew’s absence, and an officious neighbour 
had run in to tell her first that the prentice 
lads were up and sacking the houses of the 
strangers, and next that the Tower was 
tiring on them and the Lord Mayor’s guard 
and the gentlemen of the Inns of Court were 
up in arms to put them down. She said several 
times, “Poor soul,” and “ Yea, it were a 
shame to leave her to the old Dutchkin,” but 
with true Flemish deliberation she continued 
her household arrangements, and insisted 
that the bowl of broth, which she set on the 
table, should be partaken of by herself and 
Ambrose before she would stir a step. “ Not 
eat! Now out on thee, lad! what good dost 
thou think thou or I can do if we come in 
faint and famished, where there’s neither bite 
nor sup to be had? As for me, not a foot 
will L budge, till I have seen thee empty that 
bowl. So to it, my lad! Thou hast been 
afoot all night, and lookst so grimed and ill- 
favoured a varlet that no man would think 
thou camest from an honest wife’s house. 
Wash thee at the pail! Get thee into thy 
chamber and put on clean garments, or I'll 
not walk the street with thee! ‘Tis not 
safe—thou wilt be put in ward for one of 
the rioters.” 

Everybody who entered that little house 
obeyed Mistress Randall, and Ambrose sub- 
mitted, knowing it vain to resist, and remem- 
bering the pursuit he had recently escaped ; 
yet the very refreshment of food and cleanli- 
ness revealed to him how stiff and weary 
were his limbs, though he was in no mood 
for rest. His uncle appeared at the door 
just as he had hoped Perronel was ready. 

“ Ah! there’s one of you whole and safe!” 
he exclaimed. ‘“ Where is the other?” 

“Stephen ?” exclaimed Ambrose. “I saw 
him last in Warwick inner yard.” And in 
a few words he explained. Hal Randall 
shook his head. ‘May all be well,’ he 
exclaimed, and then he told how Sir Thomas 
Parr had come at midnight and roused the 
Cardinal’s household with tidings that all the 
rabble of London were up, plundering and 
murdering all who came in their way, and 
that he had then ridden on to Richmond to 
the king with the news. The Cardinal had 
put his house into a state of defence, not 
knowing against whom the riot might be 
directed—and the jester had not been 
awakened till too late to get out to send 
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after his wife, besides which, by that time 
intelligence had come in that the attack was 
directed entirely on the French and Spanish 
merchants and artificers in distant parts of 
the City and suburbs, and was only conducted 
by lads with no better weapons than sticks, 
so that the Temple and its precincts were in 
no danger at all. 

The mob had dispersed of its own accord 
by about three or four o'clock, but by that 
hour the Mayor had got together a force, the 
Gentlemen of the Inns of Court and the 
Yeomen of the Tower were up in arms, and 
the Earl of Shrewsbury had come in with a 
troop of horse. They had met the rioters, 
and had driven them in herds like sheep to 
the different prisons, after which Lord 
Shrewsbury had come to report to the 
Cardinal that all was quiet, and the jester, 
having gathered as much intelligence as he 
could, had contrived to slip into the garments 
that concealed his motley, and reach home. 
He gave ready consent to Perronel’s going 
to the aid of the sufferers in Warwick Inner 
Yard, especially at the summons of the Dean 
of St. Paul’s, and even to her bringing home 
the little wench. Indeed, he would escort 
her thither himself, for he was very anxious 
about Stephen, and Ambrose was so dis- 
mayed by the account he gave as to reproach 
himself extremely for having parted company 
with his brother, and never having so much as 
thought of him as in peril, while absorbed in 
care for Abenali. So the three set out to- 
gether, when no doubt the sober, solid appear- 
ance which Randall’s double suit of apparel 
and black gown gave him, together with his 
wife’s matronly and respectable look, were no 
small protection to Ambrose, for men-at-arms 
were prowling about the streets looking 
hungry to pick up straggling victims, and 
one actually stopped Randall to interrogate 
him as to who the youth was, and what was 
his errand. 

Before St. Paul’s they parted, the husband 
and wife going towards Warwick Inner Yard, 
whither Ambrose, fleeter of foot, would follow, 
so soon as he had ascertained at the Dragon 
court whether Stephen were at home. 

Alas! at the gate he was hailed with the in- 
quiry whether he had seen his brother or Giles. 
The whole yard was disorganised, no work 
going on. The lads had not been seen all 
night, and the master himself had in the 
midst of his displeasure and anxiety been 
summoned to the Guildhall. The last that 
was known was Giles’s rescue, and the assault 
on Alderman Mundy. Smallbones and Steel- 
man had both gone in different directions to 
search for the two apprentices, and Dennet, 
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who had flown down unheeded and unchecked 
at the first hope of news, pulled Ambrose by 
the sleeve, and exclaimed, “Oh! Ambrose, 
Ambrose, they can never hurt them! They 
can never do any harm to owr lads, can 
they ?” 

Ambrose hoped for the same security, but 
in his dismay, could only hurry after his 
uncle and aunt. 

He found the former at the door of the old 
stable—whence issued wild screams and cries. 
Several priests and attendants were there 
now, and the kind Dean with Lucas was 
trying to induce Aldonza to relax the grasp 
with which she embraced the body, whence 
a few moments before the brave and constant 
spirit had departed. Her black hair hanging 
over like a veil, she held the inanimate head 
to her bosom, sobbing and shrieking with 
the violence of her Eastern nature. The 
priests who had been sent for to take care of 
the corpse, and bear it to the mortuary of 
the Minster, wanted to remove her by force ; 
but the Dean insisted on one more gentle 
experiment, and beckoned to the kindly 
woman, whom he saw advancing with eyes 
full of tears. Perronel knelt down by her, 
persevered when the poor girl stretched out 
her hand to beat her off, crying, “ Off! go! 
Leave me my father! O father, father, joy 
of my life! my one only hope and stay, leave 
me not! Wake! wake, speak to thy child, 
O my father !” 

Though the child had never. seen or heard 
of Eastern wailings over the dead, yet 
hereditary nature prompted her to the la- 
mentations that scandalised the priests and 
even Lucas, who broke in with “ Fie, maid, 
thou mournest as one who hath no hope.” 
But Dr. Colet still signed to them to have 
patience, and Perronel somehow contrived to 
draw the girl’s head on her breast and give 
her a motherly kiss, such as the poor child 
had never felt since she, when almost a 
babe, had been lifted from her dying mother’s 
side in the dark stifling hold of the vessel 
in the Bay of Biscay. And in sheer sur- 
prise and sense of being soothed she ceased 
her cries, listened to the tender whispers 
and persuasions about holy men who would 
care for her father, and his wishes that she 
should be a good maid—till at last she 
yielded, let her hands be loosed, allowed 
Perronel to lift the venerable head from 
her knee, and close the eyes—then to gather 
her in her arms, and lead her to the door, 
taking her, under Ambrose’s guidance, into 
Lucas’s abode, which was as utterly and 
mournfully dismantled as their own, but 
where Perronel, accustomed in her wandering 
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days to all sorts of contrivances, managed to 
bind up the streaming hair, and, by the help 
of her own cloak, to bring the poor girl into 
a state in which she could be led through 
the streets. 

The Dean meantime had bidden Lucas to 
take shelter at his own house, and the old 
Dutchman had given a sort of doubtful 
acceptance. 

Ambrose, meanwhile, half distracted about 
his brother, craved counsel of the jester 
where to seek him. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
ILL MAY DAY. 


“With two and two together tied, 
Through Temple Bar and Strand they go 
To Westminster, there to be tried, 
With rt about their necks also.” 
Ili May Day. 


AND where was Stephen? Crouching, wret- 
ched with hunger, cold, weariness, blows, and 
what was far worse, sense of humiliation and 
disgrace, and terror for the future, in a 
corner of the yard of Newgate—whither the 
whole set of lads, surprised in Warwick 
inner court by the law-students of the Inns 
of Court, had been driven like so many 
cattle, at the sword’s point, with no attention 
or perception that he and Giles had been 
struggling against the spoilers. 

Yet this fact made them all the more 
forlorn. The others, some forty in number, 
their companions in misfortune, included 
most of the Barbican prentices, who were of 
the Eagle faction, special enemies alike to 
Abenali and to the Dragon, and these held 
aloof from Headley and Birkenholt, nay, 
reviled them for the attack which they de- 
clared had caused the general capture. 

The two lads of the Dragon had, in no 
measured terms, denounced the cruelty to the 
poor old inoffensive man, and were denounced 
in their turn as friends of the sorcerer. But 
all were too much exhausted by the night’s 
work to have spirit for more than a snarling 
encounter of words, and the only effect was 
that Giles and Stephen were left isolated in 
their misery outside the shelter of the hand- 
some arched gateway under which the others 
congregated. 

Newgate had been rebuilt by Whittington 
out of pity to poor prisoners and captives. 
It must have been unspeakably dreadful 
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before, for the foulness of the narrow paved 
court, shut in by strong walls, was something 
terrible. Tired, spent, and aching all over, 
and with boyish callousness to dirt, still Giles 
and Stephen hesitated to sit down, and when 
at last they could stand no longer, they 
rested, leaning against one another. Stephen 
tried to keep up hope by declaring that his 
master would soon get them released, and 
Giles alternated between despair, and declara- 
tions that he would have justice on those 
who so treated his father’s son. They dropped 
asleep—first one and then the other—trom 
sheer exhaustion, waking from time to time 
to realise that it was no dream, and to feel 
all the colder and more cramped. 

By and by there were voices at the gate. 
Friends were there asking after their own 
Will, or John, or Thomas, as the case might 
be. The jailer opened a little wicket-window 
in the heavy door, and, no doubt for a con- 
sideration, passed in food to certain lads 
whom he called out, but it did not always 
reach its destination. It was often torn 
away as by hungry wolves. For though the 
felons had been let out, when the doors were 
opened ; the new prisoners were not by any 
means all apprentices. There were watermen, 
husbandmen, beggars, thieves, among them, 
attracted by the scent of plunder ; and even 
some of the elder lads had no scruple in 
snatching the morsel from the younger ones. 

Poor little Jasper Hope, a mischievous little 
curly-headed idle fellow, only thirteen, just 
apprenticed to his brother the draper, and 
rusking about with the other youths in the 
pride of his flat cap, was one of the sufferers. 
A servant had been at the door, promising 
that his brother would speedily have him 
released, and handing in bread and meat, of 
which he was instantly robbed by George 
Bates and three or four more big fellows, and 
sent away reeling and sobbing, under a heavy 
blow, with all the mischief and play knocked 
out of him. Stephen and Giles called 
“Shame!” but were unheeded, and they 
could only draw the little fellow up to them, 
and assure him that his brother would soon 
come for him. 

The next call at the gate was Headley and 
Birkenholt—* Master Headley’s prentices— 
Be they here?” 

And at their answer, not only the window, 
but the door in the gate was opened, and 
stooping low to enter, Kit Smallbones came 
in, and not empty handed. 

“ Ay, ay, youngsters,” said he, “I knew 
how it would be, by what I saw elsewhere, so 
I came with a fee to open locks. How 
came ye to get into such plight as this? And 
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poor little Hope too! A fine pass when they 
put babes in jail.” 

“T’m prenticed!” said Jasper, though in 
a very weak little voice. 

“ Have you had bite or sup!” asked Kit. 

And on their reply, telling how those who 
had had supplies from home had been treated, 
Smallbones observed “Let them try it,” 
and stood, at all his breadth, guarding the 
two youths and little Jasper, as they ate, 
Stephen at first with difficulty, in the faint- 
ness and foulness of the place, but then 
ravenously. Smallbones lectured them on 
their folly all the time, and made them give 
an account of the night. He said their 
master was at the Guildhall taking counsel 
with the Lord Mayor, and there were reports 
that it would go hard with the rioters, for 
murder and plunder had been done in many 
places, and he especially looked at Giles with 
pity, and asked how he came to embroil 
himself with Master Mundy? Still his good- 
natured face cheered.them, and he promised 
further supplies. He also relieved Stephen’s 
mind about his brother, telling of his inquiry 
at the Dragon in the morning. 

All that day the condition of such of the 
prisoners as had well-to-do friends was im- 
proving. Fathers, brothers, masters, and 
servants, came in quest of them, bringing 
food and bedding, and by exorbitant fees to 
the jailers obtained for them shelter in the 
gloomy cells. Mothers could not come, for a 
proclamation had gone out that none were 
to babble, and men were to keep their wives 
at home. And though there were more 
material comforts, prospects were very gloomy. 
Ambrose came when Kit Smallbones returned 
with what Mrs. Headley had sent the captives. 
He looked sad and dazed, and clung to his 
brother, but said very little, except that they 
ought to be locked up together, and he really 
would have been left in Newgate, if Kit had 
not laid a great hand on his shoulder and 
almost forced him away. 

Master Headley himself arrived with 
Master Hope in the afternoon. Jasper 
sprang to his brother, crying, “Simon! 
Simon! you are come to take me out of this 
dismal, evil place?” But Master Hope—a 
tall, handsome, grave young man, who had 
often been much disturbed by his little 
brother's pranks—could only shake his head 
with tears in his eyes, and, sitting down on 
the roll of bedding, take him on his knee and 
try to console him with the hope of liberty 
in a few days. 

He had tried to obtain the boy's release 
on the plea of his extreme youth, but the 
authorities were hotly exasperated, and would 
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hear of no mercy. The whole of. the rioters 
were.to be tried three days hence, and there 
was no doubt that some would be made an 
example of, the only question was, how many? 

Master Headley closely interrogated his 
own two lads, and was evidently sorely 
anxious about his namesake, who, he feared, 
might be recognised by Alderman Mundy 
and brought forward as a ringleader of the 
disturbance ; nor did he feel at all secure 
that the plea that he had no enmity to the 
foreigners, but had actually tried to defend 
Lucas and Abenali, would be attended to for 
a moment, though Lucas Hansen had pro- 
mised to bear witness of it. Giles looked 
perfectly stunned at the time, unable to take 
in the idea, but at night Stephen was wakened 
on the pallet that they shared with little 
Jasper, by hearing him weeping and sobbing 
for his mother at Salisbury. 

Time lagged on till the 4th of May. Some 
of the poor boys whiled away their time with 
dreary games in the yard, sometimes wrest- 
ling, but more often gambling with the dice, 
one or two happened to possess, for the din- 
ners that were provided for the wealthier, 
sometimes even betting on what the sentences 
would be, and who would be hanged, or who 
escape. 

Poor lads, they did not, for the most part, 
realise their real danger, but Stephen was 
more and more beset with home-sick longing 
for the glades and thickets of his native 
forest, and would keep little Jasper and even 
Giles for an hour together telling of the 
woodland adventures of those happy times, 
shutting his eyes to the grim stone walls, and 
trying to think himself among the beeches, 
hollies, cherries, and hawthorns, shining in 
the May sun! Giles and he were close 
friends now, and with little Jasper, said their 
Paters and Aves together, that they might be 
delivered from their trouble. At last, on 
the 4th, the whole of the prisoners were sum- 
moned roughly into the court, where harsh- 
looking men-at-arms proceeded to bind them 
together in pairs to be marched through the 
streets to Westminster. Giles and Stephen 
would naturally have been put together, but 
poor little Jasper cried out so lamentably 
when he was about to be bound to a stranger 
that Stephen stepped forward in his stead, 
begging that the boy might go with Giles. 
The soldier made a contemptuous sound, 
but consented, and Stephen found~ that 
his companion in. misfortune, whose left 
elbow was tied to his right, was George 
Bates. 

The two lads looked at each other in a 
strange, rueful manner, and Stephen said 
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“ Shake hands, comrade. If we are to die, let 
us bear no ill will.” 

George gave a cold, limp, trembling hand. 
He looked wretched, subdued, tearful, and 
nearly starved, for he had no kinsfolk at 
hand, and his master was too angry with 
him, and too much afraid of compromising 
himself, to have sent him any supplies. 
Stephen tried to unbutton his own pouch, 
but not succeeding with his left hand, bade 
George try with his right. “There’s a cake 
of bread there,” ho said. “Eat that and 
thou'lt be able better to stand up like a man, 
come what will.” 

George devoured it eagerly. “Ah !” he 
said, in a stranger voice, “ Stephen Birken- 


holt, thou art an honest fellow. I did 
thee wrong. If ever we get out of this 
plight——” 


Here they were ordered to march, and in 
a long and doleful procession they set forth. 
The streets were lined with men-at-arms, 
for all the affections and sympathies of 
the people were with the unfortunate boys, 
and a rescue was apprehended. 

In point of fact, the Lord Mayor and 
aldermen were afraid of the king’s supposing 
them to have organised the assault on their 
rivals, and each was therefore desirous to show 
severity to any one’s apprentices save his own ; 
while the nobility were afraid of contumacy 
on the part of the citizens, and were resolved 
to crush down every rioter among them, so 
that they had filled the city with their armed 
retainers. Fathers and mothers, masters 
and dames, sisters and fellow prentices, found 
their doors closely guarded and could only 
look with tearful, anxious eyes, at the pro- 
cessions of poor youths, many of them mere 
children, who were driven from each of the jails 
to the Guildhall. There, when all collected, the 
entire number amounted to two hundred and 
seventy-eight, though a certain proportion of 
these were grown men, priests, wherrymen 
and beggars, who had joined the rabble in ° 
search of plunder. 

It did not look well for them that the 
Duke of Norfolk and his son, the Earl of 
Surrey, were joined in the commission with 
the Lord Mayor. The upper end of the 
great hall was filled with aldermen in 
their robes and chains, with the sheriffs of 
London and the whole imposing array, and 
the Lord Mayor with the Duke sat enthroned 
above them in truly awful dignity. The 
Duke was a hard and pitiless man, and bore 
the city a bitter grudge for the death of his 
retainer, the priest killed in Cheapside, and 
in spite of all his poetical fame, it may be 
feared that the Earl of Surrey was not of 
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much more merciful mood, while their men- 
at-arms spoke savagely of hanging, slaughter- 
ing, or setting the City on fire. 

The arraignment was very long, as there 
were so large a number of names to-be read, 
and, tothe horror of all, it was not for a mere 
riot, but for high treason. The King, it 
was declared, being in amity with all Chris- 
tian princes, it was high treason to break the 
truce and league by attacking their subjects 
resident in England. The terrible punishment 
of the traitor would.thus be the doom of all 
concerned, and in the temper of the Howards 
and their retainers, there was little hope of 
mercy, nor, in times like those, was there 
even much prospect that, out of such large 
numbers, some might escape. 

A few were more especially cited, fourteen 
in number, among them George Bates, Walter 
Ball, and Giles Headley, who had certainly 
given cause for the beginning of the affray. 
There was no.attempt to defend George Bates, 
who seemed to be stunned and bewildered be- 
yond the power of speaking or even of under- 
standing, but as Giles cast his eyes round in 
wild, terrified appeal, Master Headley rose up 
in his alderman’s gown, and prayed leave to 
be heard in his defence, as he had witnesses 
to bring in his favour. 

“Is he thy son, good Armourer Headley ?” 
demanded the Duke of Norfolk, who held 
the work of the Dragon court in high 
esteem. 

“Nay, my Lord Duke, but he is in the 
place of one, my near kinsman and godson, 
and so soon as his time be up, bound to wed 
my only child! I pray you to hear his 
cause, ere cutting off the heir of an old and 
honourable house.” 

Norfolk and his sons murmured something 
about the Headley skill in armour, and the 
Lord Mayor was willing enough for mercy, 
but Sir John Mundy here rose: “ My Lord 
Duke, this is the very young man who was 
first to lay hands on me! Yea, my lords and 
sirs, ye have already heard how their rude 
sport, contrary to proclamation, was the cause 
of the tumult. When I would have bidden 
them go home, the one brawler asks me 
insolently, ‘ Wherefore?’ the other smote me 
with his sword, whereupon the whole rascaille 
set on me, and as Master Alderman Headley 
can testify, I scarce reached his house alive. 
I ask should favour overcome justice, and a 
ringleader, who hath assaulted the person of 
an alderman, find favour above others?” 

“T ask not for favour,” returned Headley, 
“only that witnesses be heard on his behalf, 
ere he be condemned.” 

Headley, as a favourite with the Duke 
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prevailed to have permission to call his 
witnesses ; Christopher Smallbones, who had 
actually rescued Alderman Mundy from the 
mob, and helped him into the Dragon court, 
could testify that the proclamation had been 
entirely unheard in the din of the youths look- 
ing on at the game. And this was followed 
up by Lucas Hansen declaring that so far 
from having attacked or plundered him and 
the others in Warwick inner yard, the two, 
Giles Headley and Stephen Birkenholt, had 
come to their defence, and fallen on those 
who were burning their goods. 

On this a discussion followed between the 
authorities seated at the upper end of the 
hall. The poor anxious watchers below 
could only guess by the gestures what was 
being agitated as to their fate, and Stephen 
was feeling it sorely hard that Giles should 
be pleaded for as the master’s kinsman, and 
he left to so cruel a fate, no one saying a 
word for him but unheeded Lucas. Finally, 
without giving of judgment, the whole of 
the miserable prisoners, who had been stand- 
ing without food for hours, were marched 
back, still tied, to their several prisons, while 
their guards pointed out the gibbets where 
they were to suffer the next day. 

Master Headley was not quite so re- 
gardless of his younger apprentice as Stephen 
imagined. There was a sort of little council 
held in his hall when he returned—sad, 
dispirited, almost hopeless—to find Hal Ran- 
dall anxiously awaiting him. The Alderman 
said he durst not plead for Stephen, lest he 
should lose both by asking too much, and his 
young kinsman had the first right, besides 
being in the most peril as having been singled 
out by name ; whereas Stephen might escape 
with the multitude if there were any mercy. 
He added that the Duke of Norfolk was cer- 
tainly inclined to save one who knew the 
secret of Spanish sword blades ; but that he 
was fiercely resolved to be revenged for the 
murder of his lewd priest in Cheapside, and 
that Sir John Mundy was equally determined 
that Giles should not escape. 

“ What am I to say to his mother? Have 
I brought him from her for this?” mourned 
Master Headley. “Ay, and Master Ran- 
dall, I grieve as much for thy nephew, 
who to my mind hath done nought amiss. 
A brave lad! A good lad, who hath saved 
mine own life. Would that I could do 
aught for him! It is a shame!” 

“Father” said Dennet, who had crept to 
the back of his chair, “ the King would save 
him! Mind you the golden whistle that the 
grandame keepeth ?”’ 

“The maid hath hit it !”’ exclaimed Randall. 
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“Master alderman! Let me but have the 
little wench and the whistle to-morrow morn, 
and it is done. How sayest thou, pretty 
mistress? Wilt thou go with me and ask 
thy cousin’s life, and poor Stephen’s, of the 
King?” 

“ With all my heart, sir,’ said Dennet, 
coming to him with outstretched hands. 
“Oh! sir, canst thou save them? I have 
been vowing all I could think of to our 
Lady and the saints, and now they are going 
to grant it!” 

“Tarry a little,” said the alderman. “TI 
must know more of this. Where wouldst 
thou take my child? How obtain access to 
the King’s Grace?” 

“ Worshipful sir, trust me,” said Randall. 
“Thou knowst I am sworn servant to my 
Lord Cardinal, and that his folk are as free 
of the Court as the King’s own servants. If 
thine own folk will take us up the river 
to Richmond, and there wait for us while I 
lead the maid to the King, I can well-+nigh 
swear to thee that she will prevail.” 

The alderman looked greatly distressed. 
Ambrose threw himself on his knees before 
him, and in an agony entreated him to. con- 
sent, assuring him that Master Randall could 
do what he promised. The alderman was much 
perplexed. He knew that his mother, who 
was confined to her bed by rheumatism, would 
be shocked at the idea. He longed to ac- 
company his daughter himself, but for him 
to be absent from the sitting of the court 
might be fatal to Giles, and he could not 
bear to lose any chance for the poor youths. 

Meantime an interrogative glance and a 
nod had passed between Tibble and Randall, 
and when the alderman looked towards the 
former, always his prime minister, the answer 
was “ Sir, me seemeth that it were well to do 
as Master Randall counselleth. I will go with 
Mistress Dennet, if such be your will. The 
lives of two such youths as our prentices 
may not lightly be thrown away, while by 
God’s providence there is any means of 
striving to save them.” 

Consent then was given, and it was further 
arranged that Dennet and her escort should 
be ready at the early hour of half-past four, 
so as to elude the guards who were placed 
in the streets ; and also because King Henry 
in the summer went very early to mass, and 
then to some out-of-door sport. Randall 
said he would have taken his own good 
woman to have the care of the little mistress 
but that the poor little orphan Spanish wench 
had wept herself so sick, that she could not 
be left to a stranger. 

Master Headley himself brought the child 


by back streets to the river, and thence down 
to the Temple stairs, accompanied by Tibble 
Steelman, and a maid-servant on whose pre- 
sence her grandmother had insisted. Dennet 
had hardly slept all night for excitement and 
perturbation, and she looked very white, 
small, and insignificant for her thirteen 
years, when Randall and Ambrose met her, 
and placed her carefully in the barge which 
was to take them to Richmond. It was 
somewhat fresh in the very early morning, 
and no one was surprised that Master Ran- 
dall wore a large dark cloak as they rowed 
up the river. There was very little speech 
between the passengers, Dennet sat between 
Ambrose and Tibble. They kept their heads 
bowed, Ambrose’s brow was on one hand, 
his elbow on his knee, but he spared the 
other to hold Dennet. He had been longing 
for the old assurance he would once have 
had, that to vow himself to a life of hard 
service in a convent would be the way to 
win his brother’s life; but he had ceased to 
be able to feel that such bargains were the 
right course, or that a convent necessarily 
afforded sure way of service, and he never 
felt more insecure of the way and means to 
prayer than in this hour of anguished 
supplication. 

When they came beyond the City, within 
sight of the trees of Sheen, as Richmond was 
still often called, Randall insisted that Dennet 
should eat some of the bread and meat that 
Tibble had brought in a wallet for her. 
‘‘ She must look her best,” he said aside to 
the foreman. “I would that she were either 
more of a babe or better favoured! Our 
Hal hath a tender heart for a babe and an 
eye for a buxom lass.” 

He bade the maid tri up the child’s cap 
and make the best of her array, and pre- 
sently reached some stairs leading up to the 
park. There he let Ambrose lift her out of the 
boat. The maid would fain have followed, but 
he prevented this, and when she spoke of her 
mistress having bidden her follow wherever the 
child went, Tibble interfered, telling her that 
his master’s orders were that Master Randall 
should do with her as he thought meet. 
Tibble himself followed until they reached a 
thicket entirely concealing them from the 
river. Halting here, Randall, with his 
nephew's help, divested himself of his long 
gown and cloak, his beard and wig, produced 
cockscomb and bauble from his pouch, 
and stood before the astonished eyes of 
Dennet as the jester ! 

She recoiled upon Tibble with a little ery, 
“Oh, why should he make sport of us? Why 
disguise himself ?” 
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“Listen, pretty mistress,’ said Randall. 
“Tis no disguise, Tibble there can tell you, 
or my nephew. My disguise lies there,” 
pointing to his sober raiment. ‘ Thus only 
can I bring thee to the King’s presence! 
Didst think it was jest? Nay, verily, I am 
as bound to try to save my sweet Stevie’s 
life, my sister’s own gallant son, as thou 
canst be to plead for thy betrothed.” Dennet 
winced. 

“ Ay, Mistress Dennet,” said Tibble, “ thou 
mayst trust him, spite of his garb, and ’tis the 
sole hope. He could only thus bring thee in. 
Go thou on, and the lad and I will fall to our 
prayers.” 

Dennet’s bosom heaved, but she looked up 
in the jester’s dark eyes, saw the tears in 
them, made an effort, put her hand in his, and 
said, “I will go with him.” 

Hal led her away, and they saw Tibble 
and Ambrose both fall on their knees behind 
the hawthorn bush, to speed them with their 
prayers, while all the joyous birds singing 
their carols around seemed to protest against 
the cruel captivity and dreadful doom of the 
young gladsome spirits pent up in the City 
prisons. 

One full gush of a thrush’s song in especial 
made Dennet’s eyes overflow, which the jes- 
ter perceived and said, “ Nay, sweet maid, 
no tears. Kings brook not to be approached 
with blubbered faces. I marvel not that it 
seems hard to thee to go along with such 
us I, but let me be what I will outside, 
mine heart is heavy enough, and thou wilt 
learn sooner or later, that fools are not the 
only folk who needs must smile when they 
have a load within.” 

And then, as much to distract her thoughts 
and prevent tears as to reassure her, he told 
her what he had before told his nephews of 
the inducements that‘had made him Wolsey’s 
jester, and impressed on her the forms of 
address. 

“Thou'lt hear me make free with him, 
but that’s part of mine office, like the 
kitten I've seen tickling the mane of the 
lion in the Tower. Thou must say, ‘ An 
it please your Grace,’ and thou needst not 
speak of his rolling in the mire, thou wottest, 
or it may anger him.” 

The girl showed that her confidence became 
warmer by keeping nearer to his side, and 
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presently she said, “I must beg for Stephen 
first, for ’tis his whistle.” 

“Blessings on thee, fair wench, for that, 
yet seest thou, ’tis the other springald who is 
in the greater peril, and he is closer to thy 
father and to thee.” 

“He fled, when Stephen made in to the 
rescue of my father,’ said Dennet. 

“The saints grant we may so work with 
the King that he may spare them both,” 
ejaculated Randall. 

By this time the strange pair were reach- 
ing the precincts of the great dwelling- 
house, where about the wide-open door 
loitered gentlemen, grooms, lacqueys, and 
attendants of all kinds. Randall reconnoitred. 

« An we go up among all these,” he said, 
“they might make their sport of us both, so 
that we might lose time. Let us see whether 
the little garden postern be open.” 

Henry VIII. had no fears of his people, 
and kept his dwellings more accessible than 
were the castles of many a subject. The door 
in the wall proved to be open, and with an 
exclamation of joy, Randall pointed out two 
figures, one in a white silken doublet and 
hose, with a short crimson cloak over his 
shoulder, the other in scarlet and purple 
robes, pacing the walk under the wall— 
Henry’s way of holding a cabinet council 
with his prime minister on a summer's 
morning. 

“Come on, mistress, put a brave face on 
it!” the jester encouraged the girl, as he led 
her forward, while the king, catching sight of 
them, exclaimed, “ Ha! there’s old Patch. 
What doth he there?” 

But the Cardinal, impatient of interruption, 
spoke imperiously, “ What dost thou here, 
Merriman! Away, this is no time for thy 
fooleries and frolics.” 

But the King, witi some pleasure in teas 
ing. and some of the enjoyment of a school 
boy at a break in his tasks, called out, “ Nay, 
come hither, quipsome one |! What new pup- 
pet hast brought hither to play off on us?” 

“ Yea, brother Hal,” said the jester, “ I 
have brought one to let thee know how Tom 
of Norfolk and his crew are playing the fool in 
the Guildhall, and to ask who will be the fool 
to let them wreak their spite on the best 
blood in London, and leave a sore that will 
take many a day to heal.” 


(To be continued.) 
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